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READERS WRITE 





About the Czechs and the Bargainers 

I resent PATHFINDER’s characteriza- 
tion of Eduard Benes as one of the “slick- 
est politicians” in the world (PATH- 
FINDER, Presenting, Sept. 24). At Geneva 
he was spoken of as one or the wisest 
statesmen of the world. If England’s 
Tory government had not betrayed the 
ten millions who died fighting that democ- 
racy, liberty, or even civilization might 
not perish from the earth, Eduard Benes’s 
statesmanship would be more in evi- 


dence... 
J. T. Bradshaw 
Greycliff, Mont. 


“*slick”’ to describe Eduard Benes, 
eee ees ir —g A 4, ~~ 


iio. (nee 6), PATHFINDER meant to convey 
the idea of tical shrewdness. On 
more than one occasion Rc ER has also de- 


scribed Rims as as one of the world’s best and wisest 


statesmen.—Ed.] a Se 

The American people are shocked be- 
holding Britain and France acting like 
monkeys for the challenging dictator of 
the goose-stepping Germans . . . Having 
made friends of two other notorious bul- 
lies, who bludgeon weak neighbors and 
despoil them of their goods, this big bluff- 
er brandishes his arms and defies the 
democracies of the world! ... If the de- 
mocracies of the world do not unite and 
defend themselves when any of them are 
attacked, they will perish from the 


earth... 
D. M. Stancliff 
Wamic, Ore. 


* * . 


I have just read your most complete 
statistical report on the history of Czech- 
oslovakia. Never have I seen, in a peri- 
odical, such an excellent, up-to-date arti- 
cle as this (PATHFINDER, Oct. 1). I am 
anxiously waiting for the next issue. Such 
efforts are to be congratulated! 

Arthur V. Cordes, Jr. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


The Boll Weevil in America 
In the Sept. 17th issue of PATHFIND- 
ER, a correspondent in Ohio, in discuss- 
ing the weevil, stated that it was very 
destructive on his father’s farm in 1880. 
But he was evidently thinking of some 
other insect, for in 1880 the boll weevil 


‘was not known north of Mexico, and it 


did not enter the United States, as far as 
is known, until 1888 or later. What your 
correspondent had in mind must have 
been either the cotton worm or the boll 
worm, both of which are larvae of moths, 
and not weevils at all. Both were doing 
great damage to cotton around 1880. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture began an 
investigation of them in 1878 and pub- 
lished a book on the subject in 1885. It is 
entitled Fourth Report of the United 
States Entomological Commission, and if 
your correspondent will consult it in some 
library, he may find that it fits his case. 

R. M. Harper 
University, Ala. 


The American Legion 

Your article on the American Legion 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 24) was lousy. You 
could at least have put as much stress on 
the good points of the Legion as you 
did on what you seem to think are its 
bad points. There are many good deeds 
done by individual Legion posts that 
PATHFINDER never hears of ... As to the 
Legion’s ideas on Americanism and edu- 
cation there may be room for improve- 








ment, but. there is a hell of a lot more 
room for improvement along those lines 
in our newspapers and periodicals. The 
so-called bonus was due at the end of 
the war in 1918, therefore long overdue 
when received. I have served in the Navy 
and the Army in the order named, am a 
disabled veteran, a past commander of a 
Legion Post and am damned proud of it. 
James A. Strickler 
Lebanon, Pa. 

You state that “in 1930, disability pen- 
sions were awarded to all veterans 25 
per cent or more disabled from any non- 
war cause.” That is true, but you did 
not state that in 1933, after the New Deal 
got in power, a bill was passed to stop it, 
with a rider attached to lower Congress- 
men’s pay. After these pensions were 
stopped, did Congressmen not restore 
their pay back to what it was before? ... 
I am a World war veteran who never ap- 
plied for a pension. 

Burgin Cosby 
Richmond, Ky. 

You say that Col. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Jr., founded the American Legion ... In 
no veterans’ assemblage, or at any meet- 
ing, have I heard him given the credit 
for imagining or drawing up plans for a 
veterans’ organization. Truthfully, I do 
not think the Colonel, excellent as he 
doubtless is, is mentally capable, or ever 
has been, of such a creative feat. My 
recollection is that another officer drew 
up the plans. 


Arthur H. Medina 
North Palo Alto, Cal. 


{In his detailed and authoritative History of the 
American Legion, published in 1923 we James 
— the story of the Legion's f 

s PA ER told it, giving chief credit to Coi. 
Roosevelt.—Ed.] 


Lincoln and the Protective Tariff 

In “Readers Write,” Sept. 17th, Mr. Wil- 
liam T. Hewetson quotes Lincoln as say- 
ing: “If we buy a ton of steel rails from 
England for forty dollars, England has 
the forty dollars and we have the steel 
rails; but if we make the steel rails our- 
selves, we have the forty dollars and we 
have the steel rails.” Mr. Hewetson then 
comments: “Which is good Americanism 
and good horse sense.” 

It might have been good sense to en- 
courage our infant industries by grant- 
ing them a subsidy in the form of tariff 
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protection. But that was before thos 
infant industries had grown up and be- 
fore they became dominated by a cor- 
poral’s guard of money jugglers—know 
in polite society as financiers or banke: 
When the United States was a debt. 
nation, foreign countries could buy som, 
of our surplus products and pay for the), 
with money received from us in the form 
of interest on loans or as dividends 0) 
their American investments; but sin 
the United States has become a credit: 
nation we can no longer export our sur- 
plus unless we accept in payment th. 
exportable surplus of other countries. \\ 
would not think of buying steel rails i) 
England unless we could buy them chea)- 
er there than we can buy them from ou 
own banker-controlled steel monopoly. 
Besides, if we bought forty dollars wort), 
of rails in England, the money wou! 
probably come back to us in exchange f. 
some of our surplus American wheat |: 
cotton, 


























































S. D. Lincoln 
Stephen, Minn. 

. - If we buy a ton of steel rai 
from England for forty dollars, Englani 
does not have the forty dollars. Wh 
England does get is a consignment «' 
goods produced in this country by Amer- 
ican labor and costing somewhat lec: 
than forty dollars to produce. As tx 
steel rails cost somewhat less than fort; 
dollars to produce in England, there is « 
fair profit for both parties in the trans- 
action. If there was not, there would he 
no trade... 

The protective tariff, however, comp: 
Americans to buy of American produce:: 
of steel rails and pay a higher price. |: 
also compels many to retire from a pro{- 
itable line of production and engage in 
one that, according to those who enga: 
in it, cannot compete with foreign pro- 
ducers. It does not need the wisdom »f 
Solomon to see that this is not good 
economy from the standpoint of t! 
whole people ... 

B. J. Near: 
Spokane, Wash. 


Too Fast—Even for This Age 


Under “Briefs” on page 13 of the Sep- 
tember 24th issue it is stated that “Two 
years ago, Otto Gray, a dairy farmer 0! 
Stillwater, Okla., began breeding a sma! 
Angus cow and a Hereford bull.” Then 
it goes on to state that some midget cow: 
were developed which produced mor 
milk than the normal members of hi 
mere .<. 

I attended an agricultural school fo: 
four years, and took much interest ii 
animal husbandry, and have farmed and 
raised stock all my life. It has been m) 
observation, and I have been taught, tha 
the normal gestation period of cattle i 
about nine months and that a cow bre: 


Page 
i Ti a Bi cali deen Pe 3 a 6 two years ago would have a calf not ove: 
Business, Farm ......... eee he. Ee Sige 9 15 months old. I doubt a heifer calving. 
_ ES IC ata 14 except through accident, at this age. Now. 
DIR es. ras pate ulgh ca btbad 3 how could Gray have cows with a milk 
OIE 3 SEU 5. ki lows occ Beetles 1s record from this original Angus cow’ 
PIE cool Osh Sis t's oa cadences 16 I will admit this is an age of excessiv: 
SES ORO OD Ia 4 speed in most lines, but I believe th: 
ST EE OE a eee 6 period of gestation as well as other func- 
7 aa ep par, 19 tions in the cattle kingdom has not chang- 
ED, inn i orcs Goines én 22 ed as much as that in the last few years... 
Religion and Society ................ 12 J. Lewis Halls 
ES eG hoe PETS is wane clas casnccaa 16 Mancos, Colo. 
Selence, Medicine ................... 10 (PATHFINDER's “Business, Farm” departmen' 
ONO * 5 Oa. Aa Bei ol ES es sy ee ae ee eee ee 
winter ag by The  L,AAYING LAMPAIB, clecalation 2414-16-18 Douglas St. 
eee, oe Lewan editor L. IRVING circulation manager, A inc. Srewae. 
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MINORITIES— 


They Still Remain a Threat to European Peace 


the German Reich marched last 
week into Czechoslovakia. Their voices 
rang out in song and their bayonets 
were wreathed in flowers. Pretty 
girls blew them kisses as they passed. 
Dogs and children raced along beside 
them. The swastika flag and the stiff- 
arm Nazi salute hailed their advance. 

Over the dirt roads leading into 
Bohemia, huge banners proclaimed 
that “Sudetenland welcomes its liber- 
White border stones were up- 
rooted, Customs houses were razed to 
the ground. In London, a 
Prime Minister back from 
a flying trip to Germany 
stood in a second-story win- 
dow and told a wildly cheer- 
ing crowd that he had 
brought back “peace with 
honor.” Thus, to British 
cheers and the beat of a 
Nazi marching song, one of 
Europe’s oldest German 
boundaries passed into his- 
tory. 

PRECEDENT: Boundaries 

ive disappeared before. 
rhe old face of Europe is 
pocked with traces of them. 
Only seven months ago, Nazi 
boots rubbed out the border 
between Austria and the 
Reich, At that time, how- 
ever, France, Britain, and 
[taly—the three great pow- 
ers who with the United 
States had created post- 
World war Europe—looked 
on in helpless acquiescence. 
This time France, Britain, 
and Italy were accessories 
to the German deed. At a 
meeting in Munich last fortnight (see 
page 6), the Big Four statesmen of the 
Big Four western European powers 
deliberately decided to lop off Czecho- 
Slovakia’s western rim in the belief 
that frontier revision was the only 
alternative to war. 

What such action as that of the 
Munich conference might mean was 
implied 18 years ago by the report of 
a League of Nations committee on the 
case of the Aaland Islands. These is- 
lands lie near Finland and are con- 
nected with the Finnish mainland in 
winter by a sheet of ice. From 1809 
until the World war they belonged, 
with Finland, to Russia. By race and 
sympathies, however, the 27,000 Aaland 
Islanders are Swedes. In 1920 they 
invoked Woodrow Wilson’s “right of 
self-determination.” They petitioned 
the League to let them secede from 


| be four directions, the men of 


” 
ators. 


Finland and join Sweden. Denying 
the petition, the League ruled: 


To concede to minorities, either of 
language or religion, or to any frac- 
tion of a population the right of with- 
drawing from the community to which 
they belong because it is their wish or 
good pleasure, would be to destroy 
order and stability within states and 
to inaugurate anarchy in internation- 
al life. 


Sweden ‘is not a military power. 
Germany is reported to have 10,000 
planes. In granting to the Sudeten 





International 


The Border Fences of Europe Do Not Mark True Racial Frontiers 


Germans last week under threat of 
force the same right which had been 
denied to the Aaland Islanders in 1920, 
France and Britain were moved by a 
wholesome horror of war. At the 
same time, they were creating a tre- 
mendous precedent. 

Carried to its logical conclusion, the 
doctrine of self-determination would 
separate Wales from England, give 
India the right to secede from the 
British Empire, and turn Africa back 
to Negro rule. Applied to the Euro- 
pean continent, the doctrine is pure 
dynamite. Not one of the numerous 
stone-and-tariff fences that  cross- 
hatch Europe is a true racial frontier. 
On both sides of every border lives a 
national minority. The success of the 
Sudeten Germans was bound to en- 
courage every national minority to 
work for similar “liberation.” Last 


week while German troops goosestep- 
ped into Bohemia, a Polish army oc- 
cupied a northern Czech city and 
Hungary negotiated for a slice of 
southern Slovakia, What was sauce 
for the Nazi goose was sauce not only 
for the Polish and Hungarian ganders 
but for every other present or potential 
aggressor in the world, 

“GREAT CHANGES”: “We are pass- 
ing through events of historical sig- 
nificance. Europe and the entire 
world are undergoing great changes. 
We are not the only ones involv- 
ed...” Three weeks ago the small, 
wise President of Czechoslovakia, Dr. 
Eduard Benes, spoke these words into 
a microphone only a few hours after 
he had yielded to an Anglo-French 
ultimatum and agreed to the dismem- 
berment of his country. 

Benes, no longer president 
last week, helped destroy 
the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire (PATHFINDER, Pre- 
senting, Sept. 24). Student 
and maker of history, he 
has played a huge role in re- 
casting the map of Europe. 
Today no one realizes more 
acutely than Benes that the 
revision of the Czech-Ger- 
man border is not an isolat- 
ed event; but part of a 
process that has been gath- 
ering speed in Europe for 
about 100 years, as the old 
Roman idea of the state—an 
entity including all races 
within its borders — gives 
way to the new idea of the 
race—or, as the Nazis put it, 
the Volksgemeinschaft, com- 
munity of “racial comrades,” 
For about 100 years Europe’s 
geographic frontiers have 
been changing to conform 
to her racial frontiers, and 
Adolf Hitler is not the author 
but the heir to the process. 

Centuries of conquest and migration 
have tangled Europe’s races. Racial 
minorities were not a problem, how- 
ever, until the rise of nationalism. In 
1789 France had a great national revo- 
lution and in the early 1800s, under 
Napoleon, French armies marched the 
length and breadth of Europe leaving 
behind them the impress of their pas- 
sionate patriotism. Meanwhile the 
steam engine was making the world 
smaller and the unit of government 
bigger. Trade increased the import- 
ance of language. Democracy began 
to evolve out of middle class revolts 
against semi-feudal rulers, and the 
fact that these rulers were often of 
alien race served as a revolutionary 
rallying cry. y 

Alarmed at this strange new spirit 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Respite 


Riding through his wooded acres, 
inspecting progress on the cottage he 
is building away from the big house, 
Franklin Roosevelt last week took his 
ease at Hyde Park, N. Y. After attend- 
ing St. James Episcopal Church near 
his home to offer peace prayers, in 
which he asked the nation to join, the 
President enjoyed a week’s respite 
from the severe strain of a 10-day 
war crisis (see page 6). 

While Roosevelt rested, Europe’s 
hairbreadth escape from war, and es- 
pecially the President’s part in that 
escape, was still the focal point of in- 
terest in Washington and the. nation. 
While dispute continued about just 
how much effect the White House mes- 
sages had had in averting conflict, 
nearly everyone agreed that the Presi- 
dent’s moves during the crisis had ap- 
preciably increased his political pres- 
tige. What interested thoughtful ob- 
servers even more was the question 
of what effect the Munich agreement 
might have on U. S. foreign policy. 

One group, emphasizing the fact that 
dismemberment of Czechoslovakia had 
been the price of peace, argued that 
the Roosevelt Administration had con- 
doned the dismemberment and thus 
blasted its own policy of “moral oppo- 
sition” to conquest by threat of force. 
The other side contended that the Ad- 
ministration had put itself in position 
to take the lead in sweeping readjust- 
ment of the international situation. 

Official silence greeted all contro- 
versy and suggestions until Sumner 
Welles, Under Secretary of State, took 
to the radio to deliver what was gen- 
erally considered to be the Adminis- 
tration’s view of the post-Munich situ- 
ation. In this there was nothing new. 
Welles repeated that America hoped 
for world disarmament, economic re- 
adjustment, and a ban on civilian 
bombings, but he clearly indicated that 
the Administration had no immediate 
intention of assuming the initiative. 

The Under Secretary also disclosed 
for the first time the chronological 
history of White House efforts to pre- 
serve peace. On the “fateful” day of 
Tuesday, September 27, Welles said in 
effect, these steps had been taken: 


12:30 A. M.: As Europe mobilized, 
President Roosevelt dispatched his 
first plea to Hitler, Chamberlain, Da- 
ladier and Benes. Other capitals re- 
ceived the text of the message upon 
request, but it was addressed only to 
the four chiefs of the states immedi- 
ately involved in the crisis. 

2:00 P. M.: The cabinet heard Cham- 
berlain’s pessimistic report to Great 
Britain. 

4:00 P. M.: The State Department 
received “information of unquestion- 
able authenticity” that Hitler would 
march into Czechoslovakia at two 
o’clock the next afternoon. There- 
upon, two steps were taken: (1) all 
American embassies and _ legations 


were instructed to request all for- 


eign governments not directly in- 
volved to echo Roosevelt’s original 
appeal; (2) the President dispatched 
his “private and personal” request to 
Mussolini to intervene with Hitler. 
Welles declared that the Italian gov- 
ernment had received the “substance” 
of this message early Wednesday 
morning, before Mussolini telephoned 
Hitler. 

10:00 P. M.: Roosevelt sent his sec- 
ond cable to Hitler, pointing out 
meaningfully that negotiations could 
be resumed “if you will say the word.” 


Next day, word of the Munich con- 
ference broke through the dark diplo- 
matic skies. A subsequent peace ges- 
ture from Washington came several 
days later, when the President author- 
ized Anthony Biddle, Ambassador to 
Poland, to ask that nation to await a 
peaceable settlement of its own claims 
on Czech territory. . 

Neither on Welles’ speech nor on 
other results of the European muddle 


FC EO 
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Welles Gave the Official Version 





would Roosevelt himself comment. He 
demonstrated, however, that a crisis 
abroad could have domestic uses when 
he authorized an anonymous “spokes- 
man” at Hyde Park to draw an anal- 
ogy between European political de- 
velopments and America’s economic 
problems. If industry and labor, said 
the “spokesman,” would only. quit 
“economic saber rattling” and compose 
their differences with government and 
with each other in peaceful fashion, 
America could expect noticeable eco- 
nomic recovery. This challenge was 
quickly taken up by Charles R. Hook, 
president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, who declared: 
“There is to be no rattling of any 
saber as far as the nation’s manufac- 
turers are concerned.” 

Able for the first time in many days 
to concentrate on domestic problems, 
the President interspersed his week of 
rest with such activities as these: 

@ To the American Federation of 
Labor convention in Houston, Tex., 






oo. 4 


Pathfinder 
(see page 5), Roosevelt sent a messag: 
of greeting “venturing” the “hope 
that the leaders of organized labo) 
would mend the rift in their ranks. 

@ To newspaper charges that se\ 
eral government agencies in Washing 
ton were clogged with work, whi! 
others had little to do, the Preside:| 
retorted that one abvious way to sol\. 
the difficulty was to pass his Reorgan 
ization bill, buried by the last Congres 

G The President appointed 52-yea: 
old Brigadier General Henry H. A: 
nold commander of the Army Ai 
Force. Arnold succeeds Major Geu 
eral Oscar Westover, killed in an ai 
crash last month. 


Politics & New York 


Presidents have been elected with 
out winning the vote of New Yor! 
state, but national party leaders are 
good deal more confident when th: 
can count New York’s 47 elector: 
votes in their own column. The stat: 
has the largest single bloc of elector:! 
votes; its Governor’s chair is the focus 
of a national spotlight and is often 
stepping stone to the Presidency. 

Republicans have not had a man i 
the Governor’s chair at Albany sinc: 
1922, Last week, Republicans thought 
they really had a chance to capture the 
governorship, which for the first tim: 
carries a four-year tenure. But non 
doubted they would have had a muc) 
better chance if Governor Herbert }! 
Lehman (see page 19) had not bowed 
once again to the wishes of his party 
and consented to run against Thomas 
E, Dewey, hope-of the G. O. P. 

After delegates to the Democratic 
convention at Rochester and to the 
Republican convention at Saratoga had 
marched around their respective con- 
vention halls for the last time, after 
they had given vent to one last chee', 
matters stood this way: Major places 
on the Democratic slate were filled b) 
these men—Lehman for Governor 
Senator Robert F. Wagner to succeed 
himself for the full-term U. S. Senate 
seat; Representative James M. Mead of 
Buffalo for the short-term Senate seat. 
to fill out the term of the late Senator 
Royal S. Copeland. The Republicans 
nominated, besides Dewey, John Lori 
O’Brian, Buffalo attorney, for the ful!- 
term Senate seat; Edward Corsi 
Deputy Commissioner of Welfare i: 
New York City, for the short-term seat 

Because Lehman’s record as Gover- 
nor has been a strong one, Dewey, 
who won fame as a rackets prosecutor, 
seemed likely to concentrate campaign 
issues as much as possible on law- 
enforcement. In a speech accepting 
the nomination, Dewey sought to make 
the point that Lehman has been an in- 
nocent front for much skullduggery in 
New York State politics. Lehman tip- 
ped off the line of Democratic attack 
on Dewey by accusing him of aban- 
doning his job as District Attorney of 
New York City eight months after he 
had been elected to serve a four-year 
term. Lehman also accused Dewey of 
lacking administrative training. 

Entering the picture, too, was the 
American Labor party, which in the 
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1936 elections polled 274,924 votes in 
the state for President Roosevelt. The 
party endorsed Lehman, Wagner and 
Mead but slightly complicated their 
position by offering a platform which 
attacked, at several points, the plat- 
forms of “the two major parties.” 

Just about edging into the political 
victure was the Socialist party which 
out up for Governor its perennially 
willing candidate for any office, Nor- 
man Thomas. Said he: “I know [ll 
not be elected Governor—we might as 
well be honest about it.” 


Labor: Harsh Words 


Probably no two organizations draw 
iarsher words from the American 
ederation of Labor than the Nation- 

| Labor Relations Board and John L. 
Lewis’ Committee for Industrial Or- 
sanization, In recent months, the Fed- 
eration has repeatedly accused the 
Labor Board of showing favoritism 
to the C, L. O., and for three years 

has been lambasting the C. I. O. 

Last week, as the A, F. of L. opened 
its 58th annual convention at Houston, 
Tex., both these organizations were 
once again targets for the Federation. 
In its annual report, the A. F. of L.’s 
i7-man executive council, in language 
both typical and familiar, stated that 
the Labor Board “had brazenly ... 
declared itself as a proponent of the 
C. L. O., fostering its interests and by 
the effect of its decrees recruiting 
membership for the C. L O.” The 
council then recommended amend- 
ments to the Wagner Act curtailing the 
Board’s “unlawful assumption of 
broad powers.” Next, taking up the 
Cc. IL. O. “secession movement,” the 
council blamed Lewis for the break- 
down of peace negotiations between 
the C. I, O. and the A. F. of L. 

On the day following the council’s 
attack, A, F. of L. President William 
Green took up the cudgel. Addressing 
the 600 delegates who were in Houston 
to represent the Federation’s claimed 
membership of 5,000,000 unionists, 
Green charged that Lewis had _fol- 
lowed Communist policy in setting up 
industrial unions “to destroy our craft 
unions.” Green demanded an “im- 
partial” administration of the Wagner 
\ct by the NLRB, “ally” of the C. I. O. 

With the A. F. of L. thus apparent- 
ly determined to make no peace with 
the Lewis group, a message to Green 
from President Roosevelt was regard- 
ed as particularly significant. It asked 
that “every possible door” be kept 
open to peace between labor’s two 
battling titans because a settlement 
would “vastly increase the prestige of 
labor with the country.” But as the 
Houston convention began to study 
more than 100 resolutions, there was 
no concrete indication that Roosevelt’s 
advice would be followed. 

The other major development in 
labor’s week concerned the United 
Auto Workers Union, second largest 
in the C. I. O. In Washington, Philip 
Murray and Sidney Hillman, C. I. O. 





vice presidents who had been appoint- 
ed by Lewis to arbitrate the bitter 
fight between two factions in the 
U. A. W. leadership (PATHFINDER, 
Oct. 1), recommended reinstatement 
of the four vice presidents expelled 
from the auto union for “Communist” 
activity. With the recommendation’s 
immediate approval by the U. A. W. 
executive board, Lewis predicted 
“complete elimination of all internal 
controversy” in the U. A. W. Shortly 
thereafter, upsetting all earlier re- 
ports to the contrary, Lewis announc- 
ed that the C. I. O. would hold a na- 
tional convention next month. In 
Houston, Green was quick to interpret 
this announcement as defiance of 
Roosevelt’s plea for labor peace. 
> + - 


’ 
General’s Salvo 
Because of their unique position as 
non-political servants of a thoroughly 
political government, officers of Amer- 
ica’s armed forces are generally chary 
of expressing opinions on public prob- 
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Moseley Would Like to Be a Columnist 


lems. Those who ignore this conven- 
tion, therefore, almost invariably re- 
ceive wide attention. 

Last week, the white-hot glare of 
national publicity was beating down 
on the head of Major General George 
Van Horn Moseley, retiring command- 
er of the Third Army and the Fourth 
Corps Area. Upon reaching the sta- 
tutory retirement age of 64, the Gen- 
eral had celebrated his return to ci- 
vilian life by firing a salvo of criti- 
cisms at the New Deal. 

Issued from Atlanta, Ga., headquar- 
ters of the Third Army, General Mose- 
ley’s statement was a rehearsal of most 
of the charges often leveled at the 
Roosevelt Administration. The offi- 
cer, holder of. numerous military 
awards, deplored the government’s 
“lack of outstanding leadership” and 
“indigestible mass of untried theories 
and ideas”; declared that “the present- 
day voting American people are a 
new and strange mixture”; asked a re- 





turn to “those fine old basic princi- 
ples which have made America out- 
standing”; and warned that “Federal 
paternalism will become dictatorship.” 

General Moseley’s words struck 
quick sparks in Washington. In an 
unusually barbed rebuke, Secretary of 
War Harry Woodring accused the ofli- 
cer of “flagrant disloyalty” in making, 
by inference, “an attack on President 
Roosevelt, his commander-in-chief.” 
The General’s statement, suggested 
Woodring, was really caused by 
“pique” at failing to realize an ambi- 
tion to become Chief of Staff. This 
accusation Moseley later ridiculed. 

Amazed at the General’s bluntness, 
military circles nevertheless recalled 
his wide reputation for out-spoken- 
ness. Only last May, Moseley suggest- 
ed that any foreign refugees allowed 
in the United States be sterilized be- 
fore admission. A further clue to 
what might be behind the officer’s 
attack seemed to lie in an admisSion 
he made to reporters. He had often 
thought, he said, of writing a weekly 
column on politics and was “consider- 
ing several offers.” 


WPA Morale Drive 


Currently popular gags about shov- 
el-leaning and laziness in the Works 
Progress Administration may amuse 
the public, but they are no joke to 
WPA officials. The constant stream of 
derogatory criticism, even when dress- 
ed with wit, tends to injure WPA’s rep- 
utation with businessmen and sap the 
morale of the workers themselves. 

Last week, the biggest single WPA 
unit in the nation was taking steps to 
protect both the morale and reputa- 
tion of its 175,000 employees. A sur- 
vey of representative employers in 
New York City disclosed two adverse 
opinions about WPA: (1) that a WPA 
record prejudiced a worker’s chances 
of getting a job in private industry, 
and (2) that the administration in New 
York was not doing a satisfactory job. 

To combat these beliefs, Lieutenant 
Colonel Brehon B. Somervell, New 
York’s WPA: administrator, launched 
an elaborate drive. On the one hand, 
he announced, his agency would at- 
tempt, through luncheon speakers, 
bulletins, movies and radio programs, 
to convince businessmen of its value 
as a reservoir of skilled labor. On the 
other hand, efforts will be made to 
erase an “under-dog complex” from 
the minds of WPA employees through 
personal letters and frequent visils 
from officials, and in other ways. 

This second phase of the drive fit- 
ted into the first, Somervell explained, 
because it was unfavorable public 
opinion about WPA that caused the 
“under-dog complex” and “feeling of 
defeat” to infect many workers. Ac- 
tually, the administrator argued, there 
was no real reason for public bias, 

“The vast majority of WPA work- 
ers,” Somervell insisted, “are God- 
fearing, hard-working, law-abiding 
people trying to do the best they can 
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in a troubled world. They are not 
loafers and irresponsibles, as some 
would have you believe. They are 
not asking for preference or coddling, 
but merely for what is the birthright 
of every American—a job and a chance 
to take a proper place in society. It 
is up to the businessmen to decide 
whether or not they are going to get 
this opportunity.” 


Charleston Twister 


In its more than 250 years of ex- 
istence, Charleston, S. C., one of the 
south’s most beautiful and famous 
cities, has suffered repeatedly from 
fires, cyclones, hurricanes and earth- 
quakes. Last week, as battered New 
England was digging out of wreckage 
left in the trail of a furious hurricane 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 8), Charleston’s 
100,000 residents , were recovering 
from another freak storm that had 
lasted less than a minute but left death 
and destruction in its wake. 

Just after eight o’clock one morning, 
in the midst of a torrential rain, an 
ominous roar sounded over the “gem 
of the Carolinas.” Without further 
warning, a cyclone swept over the 
city, ripping off roofs, uprooting phone 
posts and scattering debris in the 
broad streets. In less than 60 seconds, 
the cyclone—a phenomenon never sat- 
isfactorily explained by science—van- 
ished to blow itself out in the upper 
air. 

Within an hour, repair and rescue 
work was under way. The final death 
toll was 28; at least 300 were treated 
for injuries; property damage was 
estimated at $3,000,000. Surveys of 
the devastated sections showed seri- 
ous damage to two pre-Revolutionary 
churches, but most of the _ historic 
landmarks that have made Charleston 
famous escaped injury. Just back 
from an air tour of New England, WPA 
Administrator Harry Hopkins hurried 
to the stricken city and pledged $500,- 
000 in WPA funds to repair public 
buildings. 


+ ee 





Americana— 


Judgment: Suing for refund of mon- 
ey she paid for a permanent wave, 
Alice Conley combed out her hair.in a 
Sacramento, Calif., court and asked: 
“Your Honor, would you pay $7.50 for 
a wave like this?” “Young woman,” 
replied the judge, stroking his bald 
head wistfully, “I’d pay $100 if I could 
get a wave like that.” 

Won't Talk, Eh?: Accused by police 
of a street robbery, Ovell Bennett of 
New Orleans, La., silently turned out 
empty pockets and protested his inno- 
cence by vigorously shaking his head. 
Suspicious officers pried open his 
mouth. Inside were seven §$1 bills. 


Cooperation: Coming upon an over- 
turned and burning truck near Elkton, 
Md., passers-by fell to and helped the 
driver remove 40 cases of liquor. After 
extinguishing the flames, the driver 
turned to thank his helpers. They were 
gone, and so was the liquor. 
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Europe: For Our Time? 


It was as if the finger of God had 
drawn a rainbow across the sky. 

Last week, thus did Lord Baldwin, 
erstwhile Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, describe how at the last terri- 
fying moment Europe had been spared 
the chaos of war. In England, in 
France, in Italy and Germany, humble 
men and women wept tears of thank- 
fulness. In Czechosolvakia, strong 
men wept tears of anger and despair. 
With Czechoslovak territories about to 
be surrendered to the German army, 
Czech Premier Syrovy declared pa- 
thetically: “We have been abandoned.” 

FOUR CHAPTERS: Before the House 
of Commons two weeks ago, Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain con- 
fessed amid the deepest gloom that he 
had made his “last, last” appeal to 
Adolf Hitler for a peaceful solution of 
the Czech problem. Near the end of 


his long speech, Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain himself broke into tears—of 
joy. From Hitler had come an invita- 
tion to a last-ditch conference at 
Munich, to be attended also by French 
Premier Daladier and Italian Premier 
Mussolini (PATHFINDER, Oct. 8). 

As he flew toward Munich, Prime 
Minister Chamberlain left behind him 
the remarkable story of why Europe 
was then on the brink of war. It was 
contained in Chamberlain’s speech, 
and in a newly published government 
report on the portentous events of 
previous months. 

Chapter One began in July, when 
the British government sent Viscount 
Walter Runciman to Prague. He was 
to act as mediator between Czecho- 
slovak officials and the Sudeten Ger- 
man party, which ‘demanded self- 
government for the 3,500,000 Germans 
in Czechoslovakia. In the middle of 
August, vie eh task was compli- 
cated; Adolf Hitler began the mobili- 
zation of 1,300,000 soldiers for sum- 





mer maneuvers. British officials were 
sure that this was an effort to bull, 
Czechoslovakia into accepting Sudetey 
demands. Thereafter, London repeat- 
edly warned Berlin that a Czech-Ge: 

man war might involve the world. 

In efforts to remove the cause o! 
war, the British and French govern 
ments put pressure on Czech officials 
to make wide concessions to the Sud: 
ten Germans. In the opinion of Lord 
Runciman, Czech Plan Four very near- 
ly answered all Sudeten demands. 

But at Munich on September 12, 


Adolf Hitler delivered an inflammator\ 


speech which was the signal for Ger- 
man uprisings throughout Sudeten- 
land. Konrad Henlein, “Little Fuehrer”’ 
of Sudeten Germans, declared that 
Germans in Czechoslovakia wanted to 
become a part of Germany. Nedgotia- 
tions between Germans and Czechs 
ceased. “Responsibility for the final 
break,” Lord Runciman reported, 
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Mussolini, Hitler and Daladier (1. to r.): With Chamberlain They Made Up the Big Four 


“must in my opinion, rest on Henlein 
. and... supporters inside and out- 

side the country who were urging ex- 

treme unconstitutional action.” 

Chapter Two began on September 
15, the day generally believed set for 
German invasion of Czechoslovakia. 
Flying to Germany, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain personally intervened 
with Der Fuehrer at Berchtesgaden. 
Hitler insisted that Sudeten Czecho- 
slovakia be handed over to Germany. 

Flying back to London, the Prime 
Minister was advised by Lord Runci- 
man that turning Sudetenland over to 
Germany indeed seemed to be the only 
solution. An Anglo-French plan for 
transference of Czech territory to Ger- 
many was quickly drawn up (PATH- 
FINDER, Oct, 1). 

Chapter Three was a rude shock to 
Chamberlain. Flying to Germany 
again, he met Hitler at Godesburg, a 
resort town on the Rhine. Surprised 
that Britain and France had agreed 
to the partition of Czechoslovakia, the 
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dictator brushed aside their plan. In 
its stead, he presented another, de- 
manding the cession of Czech terri- 
tory to Germany by October 1, and 
plebiscites in other districts to deter- 
mine whether they should remain 
(Czech or become German. These ter- 
ritories, mapped by Hitler’s own hand, 
reached far into. Czechoslovakia. 
When the Czech government indig- 
nantly rejected the Godesburg de- 
mands, Britain and France committed 
themselves to aid Czechoslovakia in 
case of German invasion, War seemed 
inevitable. 

Chapter Four girdled the world in 
scope. While nearly every important 
nation in Europe mobilized its armed 
forces for a titanic shock, peace moves 
did not stop. Cabling the heads of 
many nations, President Roosevelt 
spared no effort to impress Hitler 
with the fact that the world wanted 
Czech-German negotiations to go on. 
Chamberlain sent two messages to 
Mussolini, asking him to persuade Hit- 
ler to call a meeting of the great pow- 
ers of Europe. And then the glad news 
that such a conference was being con- 
vened, announced by Chamberlain, 
electrified the world. 

CHAPTER FIVE: On the next day 
in Munich, three men sat down to 
reason with Adolf Hitler. French Pre- 
mier Daladier, Italian Premier Mus- 
solini and Hitler himself were all vet- 
erans who knew the meaning of war. 
Chamberlain was the single man in 
Europe who had done the most to 
stave off war... From the beginning, all 
were convinced that Sudetenland 
should be given to Germany. Sole 
basis of difference, in the words of 
Chamberlain, was “the way in which 
the territory is to be handed over.” 

On such a technicality had world 
peace hung. It was cleared up in less 
than nine hours of consultation. At 
midnight, Europe’s Big Four set their 
signatures to an agreement. 

By its terms, the transfer of Czech 
territory to Germany was to be super- 
vised by an international commis- 
sion, consisting of a German Foreign 
Office adviser and of the British, 
French, Italian and Czechoslovak am- 
bassadors to Berlin. Beginning on 
October 1, German troops were to 
begin a “token” occupation of parts 
of territories which were more than 
00 per cent German in population. 
Within 10 days, the international com- 
inission was to decide the boundaries 
of territories to be occupied uncondi- 
tionally by German troops. By the 
last of November, the commission was 
to determine when and where plebis- 
cites should be held. Final boundaries 
were to be guaranteed jointly by Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Germany. 

Thus Adolf Hitler, who had occupied 
the Rhineland in one day and annexed 
\ustria in three, was to wait at least 
a month for Sudetenland. The boun- 
daries of Sudetenland, instead of being 
set by Hitler, were to be set by an 
international .commission .on_ which 


Fascist powers could be outvoted, 
three to two. Instead of war, there 
was to’ be peace. 

Seizing an opportune moment the 
day after this agreement had been 
reached, Chamberlain moved again for 
peace. He called on Hitler, and signed 
with him a statement which declared 
the two men to be agreed (1) that 
Anglo-German relations were “of first 
importance”; (2) that the Munich pact 
was “symbolic of the desire of our two 
peoples never to go to war with one 
another again”; and (3) that Anglo- 
German discussions should continue 
to remove disagreements between the 
two countries. 

AFTERMATH: While most of Europe 
wildly cheered the news from Munich, 
Czechoslovakia lay humbled by terms 
such as had never been dictated to a 
nation unvanquished in wer. Last 
week, German troops marched into 
the four “token” districts allotted to 
them. In populous district Number 
Three in western Sudetenland, happy 
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Cooper Quit, Criticized and Sobbed 


Adolf Hitler made two speeches. 
Undoubtedly due to be taken over 
by Germany without a cent of payment 
were parts of Czech military defenses; 
vital segments of cross-country roads 


and railways; most of the lignite 
which had helped provide Czecho- 


slovakia with fuel for her factories; 
most of her paper industry; and at 
least half of her textile industry, fifth 
largest in the world. Expecting a Nazi 
terror in Sudetenland, 75,000 Czechs, 
Jews and anti-Nazi Germans fled to 
Prague. 

Nor was this yet all the price Czecho- 
slovakia had to pay. A day before 
German troops began to march, the 
Czech government dispiritedly accept- 
ed an ultimatum from the Polish gov- 
ernment, allowing Polish troops to 
occupy 300 square miles of Czech 
Silesia, rich in coal and peopled by 
100,000 + Poles. Negotiations were 
about to begin with Hungary, which 
asked for Czech territories containing 
700,000 Hungarians. Said Hungarian 
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Premier Imredy: “We consider the re- 
turn of Hungarian territories in Czech- 
oslovakia a settled question.” 

Pending future decisions, Czecho- 
slovakia was actually a country with- 
out frontiers. Last week, she became 
a republic first without a cabinet, then 
without a President. To allow Pre- 
mier-General Jan Syrovy to pursue 
new policies, the entire Czech Cabi- 
net resigned. It was quickly replaced 
by another which frankly expected to 
make Czechoslovakia the economic 
and political vassal of Germany—since 
there was no other choice. Next day, 
pro-French, pro-British President 
Eduard Benes resigned, making prep- 
arations for a change in policy com- 
plete. 

FUTURE: Thus Czechoslovakia par- 
ticipated in a shift which last week 
seemed to be changing the alignment 
of European nations more than an ac- 
tual war would have done. This shift 
was toward appeasement of the dicta- 
torships by the democracies. An im- 
portant sign of it occurred when the 
Assembly of the League of Nations 
sought to lure Germany back to Geneva 
(see page 8). 

A second and third sign were given 
at Munich, where Britain and France 
bowed to Germany and where Hitler 
and Chamberlain signed their state- 


ment. In Paris, moreover, it became 
known that the French government 
might soon send an ambassador to 


tome, recognizing Italy’s Ethiopian 
conquest. Also in Paris, the Journal 
de Moscou, generally supposed to be 
the mouthpiece of the Soviet Foreign 
Office, declared that Russia, left out at 
Munich and chagrined at the abandon- 
ment of Czechoslovakia, considered the 
French-Soviet military alliance to be 
at an end, 

Whether the four great powers 
which had agreed at Munich could 
build a permanent peace was far from 
a settled question. Chamberlain, hero 
of the peace, suggested to the House 
of Commons that he himself was not 
without his doubts. He warned that 
Britain could not slacken her gigantic 
arms program, Thus the world, which 
spent 17% billion dollars on arms last 
year, was likely in 1938 to spend even 
more. Armaments, an oppressive 
economic burden and a cause of war, 
remained an important factor in 
Europe. Still a factor, also, was the 
pressing, complicated problem of mi- 
norities jn Europe (see page 3). And 
above all, peace seemed to depend on 
Adolf Hitler’s spoken declaration that 
Sudetenland was the “last territorial 
demand I have to make in Europe.” 

Critics of Chamberlain were not 
long in acting. Alfred Duff Cooper 
resigned his Cabinet post as First Lord 
of the Admiralty because of a “pro- 
found distrust” of British foreign 
policy. Two days later, sobbing as he 
spoke, he told the House of Commons 
that Czechoslovakia could have been 
saved if Britain had taken a strong 
and early stand on the question. An- 
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thony Eden, once Chamberlain’s For- 
eign Minister, warned that Fascist 
promises had been given in the past— 
and then broken. With men standing 
too close to events to judge their ef- 
fect, the world could only ponder 
Chamberlain’s own vague but hopeful 
statement: “It is peace, I think, for 
our time.” 


League: Milquetoast 


Just for a moment, two weeks ago, 
it looked as though the League of Na- 
tions were going to take a firm stand. 
Britain and France were mobilizing. 
Hitler had not yet sent his dramatic 
invitation to Chamberlain. Patient 
Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, China’s dele- 
gate to Geneva, had actually won a 
French-British agreement that League 
sanctions were applicable to Japan. 
Every Geneva observer knew that such 
an agreement could only mean that 
Britain and France were sharpening 
the League to use it as a swift javelin 
against Germany. 

Then Chamberlain flew to Munich. 
Geneva’s tiny show of defiance fizzled 
out. Last week, forced by the pres- 
sure of events, the League was again 
the Caspar Milquetoast, the timid soul, 
of Europe. Reflecting British foreign 
policy, it did these things: 

@ Made the anti-Japanese sanctions 
plan as weak as water by leaving 
action up to individual members; and 
followed up by speeches in which all 
except the Soviet and New Zealand 
delegates made it clear that their na- 
tions would not dream of sanctions 
against Japan. Confident that even 
this indirect reproof could be safely 
flouted, Japan’s Foreign Office (see 
col, 2) accused the League of “slan- 
dering at every turn Japan’s actions 
toward China” and of recognizing “a 
state of war” where no war has been 
declared. Then, hinting darkly of 
“counter-measures,” Japan, already 
withdrawn as a League member, 
threatened to withdraw from every 
economic or social League sphere with 
which she is still associated. 

@ Refused by a vote of the Assem- 
bly to consider sending a commission 
to Spain to supervise evacuation of 
Loyalist volunteers as Premier Negrin 
had requested (PATHFINDER, Oct. 8). 
Poland, Hungary, Albania and Portu- 
gal were responsible for the Assem- 
bly’s vote. They were unwilling to em- 
barrass Rebel General Franco, who 
had already blocked a plan of the 
London Non-Intervention Committee 
to evacuate non-Spanish volunteers 
from both sides, on the ground that 
he doubted the good faith of the Loyal- 
ists. The League Assembly passed the 
buck to the 14-member League Coun- 
cil which noncommittally accepted 
Negrin’s invitation, naming a Council 
committee to observe the evacuation. 

@ Resolved to rid the League of the 
stigma of its origin. The League 
Covenant was embedded in the text of 
the Versailles treaty in 1919. Hitler 





blames Versailles for all Germany’s 
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grievances. The British government, 
therefore, in the hope of luring Hitler 
back into the League, is supporting a 
resolution to separate the text of the 
covenant from the treaty. A copy of 
this resolution, which has yet to be 
ratified by the governments represent- 
ed at Geneva, was hopefully dispatch- 
ed last week to Berlin. 


Orient: Two Victories 


Japan’s aggressive militarists last 
week had two important victories to 
boast about. One was won on the 
political front at home; the other on 
the war front in China. 

At Home: Although he was regarded 
as one of the best minds in the Japa- 
nese army during the 40 years of his 
active service, Gen. Kazushige Ugaki 
has been persistently opposed by army 
leaders during the past eight years of 
his political service. In January, 1937, 
they held out against him when the 
Emperor commanded the General to 
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Ugaki Complained of Stomach Trouble 


form a new Cabinet. In thus opposing 
him, the army leaders prevented Ugaki 
from realizing his life’s ambition to 
become Premier. Even in the lesser 
position of Foreign Minister, a post he 
assumed last spring, Ugaki was fought 
by the militarists. 
~ Last month the old struggle over 
the extent to which the army and navy 
should control affairs in China flared 
anew between moderates and extrem- 
ists in the Japanese Cabinet. The ex- 
tremists wanted to dominate the spe- 
cial government department (China 
Affairs Board) set up to handle Chi- 
nese affairs, and they wanted it inde- 
pendent of the Foreign Office. Ugaki, 
leader of the moderates, insisted that 
China be treated as any other foreign 
nation and that Chinese affairs be left 
in the hands of the Foreign Office. 
Last fortnight the extremists won a 
distinct victory when 70-year-old Gen. 
Ugaki resigned both his Foreign Of- 
fice and Overseas posts and retired to 
his country villa complaining of stom- 
ach trouble. In officially taking over 











the Foreign Ministry post temporari|\ 
last week, Premier Konoye said he i), 
tended to select Ugaki’s successor ii 
mediately and that there would be )). 
change in Japan’s foreign policies. 

In China: Continuing to drive \, 
the Yangtze Valley, the Japanese ari, 
won perhaps its biggest victory in th. 
long Hankow offensive. This was thi 
capture of the mighty forts of Tien 
chiachen, located on the north bank « 
the Yangtze River 90 miles down 
stream from the provisional. capita! 
Frequently called “China’s Verdun, 
these forts pretected a boom acros 
the river which had long proved 
barrier to Japan’s warships. Thei: 
capture after weeks of bitter fightin 
was a serious blow to the Chinese b: 
cause it opened a path for a frontal at 
tack on Hankow at a time when th: 
Japanese flanking columns were 3! 
ready threatening Hankow’s early f:!! 

——————_~ > ————— 


Spain: Speculation 

While the war-weary Spanish fa 
tions muddled through the dullest s« 
en days of their 2-year-old strugg|: 
last week, the rest of Europe was spe: 
ulating over what was to be do: 
about Spain. Inspired by the fou 
power treatment of the Czech-Germ:: 
crisis (see page 6), this speculati: 
followed various lines, foremost amon. 
which were these extremes: 

1) An end to Spain’s bloody stri! 
may be the next goal of the four bi 
powers (England, Germany, Italy an! 
France), even if they have to impos: 
peace in somewhat the same way the) 
imposed peace in Czechoslovakia. 

2) Germany and Italy are not real! 
ready for a policy of peace. With 
general European war definitely pos! 
poned for the present, they may sen‘! 
more aid and supplies to Rebel Gener: 
Francisco Franco. 

Similar unconfirmed reports and ru 
mors had Italy and Germany orderin 
immediate withdrawal of all thei 
forces from Rebel Spain—just as Ame: 
ican and other foreign volunteers wer: 
to be withdrawn from the Loyalis! 
side (PATHFINDER, Oct. 8). Actua! 
evacuation of foreign fighters fro: 
Loyalist armies, government spokes 
men said, would start as soon as 
League of Nations Council committe 
arrived (see col. 1). 

With only minor engagements on th: 
Ebro and southwestern fronts, Loyal 
ists and Rebels, facing a possible long 
stalemate and another winter in the 
trenches, took to politics and predic- 
tions. In Loyalist Barcelona, the Cor- 
tes (Parliament) met to approve Pre- 
mier Juan_Negrin’s decision to dis- 
pense with foreign troops and to sus- 
pend the semi-yearly Cortes meetings 
because of the high cost of the war. In 
Burgos, the Rebels celebrated the sec- 
ond anniversary of Franco’s accession 
to the post of Chief of State of Rebel 
Spain. To mark the occasion, Franco 
broadcast a_ proclamation. Rather 
belligerent in tone, it predicted “vic- 
torious peace” for the Rebels. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 
AAA: Nettles 


A year ago, a special session of Con- 
eress called particularly to frame a 
new crop control act failed to pro- 
duce one, postponing action till last 
February. From this delay, the De- 
partment of Agriculture expected seri- 
ous trouble—and got it. Gigantic 
wheat, corn and cotton crops sent 
prices tumbling, and discontent spread 
among the nation’s farmers. 

Last week, this discontent was be- 
ginning to crystallize into demands for 
drastic changes in American agricul- 
tural policy. Most spectacular of the 
proposals was that of Senator Key 
Pittman of Nevada. Ever alert to aid 
the silver producers whose special 
champion he is, Pittman seized on the 
huge, price-depressing cotton surplus 
is an ideal opportunity. 

The Nevada Democrat’s idea was 
that the government should barter 
13,400,000 bales of American surplus 
cotton for foreign silver, at a fixed 
ratio of 10 pounds of cotton to one 
ounce of silver. Against the 670,000,000 
ounces of metal thus acquired, Pitt- 
man would have the government issue 
sreenbacks to pay for the cotton at 
12.9 cents a pound. 

Although ostensibly aimed to relieve 
the cotton farmer, Pittman’s proposal 
would be especially welcome to silver 
producers. Purchases of foreign silver 
would offer no competition to Amer- 
ican producers of the metal, since the 
freasury is already bound by law to 
purchase virtually all domestic silver 
offered to it. All this would be pleas- 
ing to silver producers because issu- 
ance of greenbacks would widen the 
government market for their metal. 

Although Pittman insisted that ex- 
cess American cotton could thus be 
disposed of without loss to anyone, 
three major objections were quickly 
raised: (1) the 10-to-1 ratio would 
bring in a price of 4.3 cents a pound 
to the government, which would have 
to make up the difference somehow 
between that amount and the 12.9 
cents to.be paid to the farmer; (2) for- 
eign countries would get cotton at 
about half what American buyers must 
pay, thus putting American cotton 
manufacturers at a tremendous dis- 
advantage; (3) immediate disposal of 
the entire surplus would clog foreign 
markets and kill foreign demand for 
two years, 

More immediate was the demand of 
another Senator, E. D. “Cotton Ed” 
Smith of South Carolina. Heading a 
deputation of-half a dozen cotton state 
congressmen, Smith sought an inter- 
view with President Roosevelt to de- 
mand additional cotton loans of 3 
cents a pound. Refused audience at 
the White House because the Presi- 
dent’s engagement list was full, Smith 
blew up before reporters, angrily pro- 
testing that none of the last five Presi- 
dents had ever refused to see him. 
Asked whether he wished to be quoted, 
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Pittman’s Proposal Was Quickly Attacked 


the cantankerous southerner roared: 

“Hell, yes, [do. Damn it, why not?” 

At the Department of Agriculture, 
Smith’s request met with little more 
success. Officials there pointed out 
that loans of 8.3 cents a pound were 
already being made, and contended 
that an increase would keep more cot- 
ton from export. 

Worried by reports that wheat and 
cotton farmers were veering toward 
plans of government price-fixing on 
uncontrolled production to replace the 
present AAA, Secretary Wallace took 
to the field. Before 4,000 wheat grow- 
ers at Fort Worth, Tex., and 1,500 
cotton farmers at Hutchinson, Kan., 
he defended his crop control principle 
and warned that government price- 
fixing without restriction on agricul- 
tural production would mean further 
devastating surpluses. What he and 
his aides hoped to do to stave off 
revolutionary changes in farm policy, 
Wallace clearly indicated by going on 
record in favor of processing taxes. 
tevenue from such levies (once voided 
by the Supreme Court and left out of 
the present farm act) could be used 
to increase farm benefit payments. It 
was regarded as almost certain last 
week that their enactment would be 
asked of the next Congress. 





Business Machines 


A prime objective of all office man- 
agers and industrial executives is efli- 
ciency of operation—speedier and 
more accurate ways of doing business 
at less cost. And one of the quickest 
means to this end is through use of 
up-to-the-minute mechanical equip- 
ment. Accordingly, thousands of the 
efficiency-minded flocked last week to 
New York City’s huge Port Authority 
building in search of ideas suggested 
there at the 35th annual National Busi- 
ness Show. On display were 1,500 
new and improved machines, all de- 
signed to cut overhead expense by 
smoothing out routine business pro- 
cedure. 

Spread out in glittering displays over 
three acres of floor space, the show 
advertised the latest developments in 
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such things as typewriters, cash regis- 
ters, and tabulating machines. Of par- 
ticular interest were such gadgets as 
these: (1) a Lightning Letter Opener, 
which opens 500 letters a minute; 
(2) an air-cooled chair, which keeps 
the occupant comfortable no matter 
how hot or humid the atmosphere; 
(3) a Hush-a-Phone, which permits 
telephone conversations without in- 
terference from outside noises; (4) a 
postal meter, which automatically 
feeds, seals, stamps, postmarks and 
stacks 9,500 letters an hour; (5) an 
office file, which reduces the time nec- 
essary to file records by 25 per cent. 

Sponsors of the show were the 
business machine manufacturers them- 
selves. Since the first practical type- 
writer was marketed in 1874, the 
office equipment industry, though 
reflecting the booms and depressions 
of the general business ‘cycle, has 
gradually expanded. Last year, the 
total value of its finished products was 
$183,000,000, the greatest in history. 
During the same period, the net sales 
income of the seven leading corpora- 
tions totaled $32,345,222, compared to 
$26,692,067 in 1936. 

One of the chief causes of this 
growth has been the steady foreign 
demand for U, S, business machines. 
Despite import quotas and high tariffs, 
the value of exports in this field last 
year was $37,500,000, the highest since 
1929, the peak year. So important is 
the export market to the industry that 
the International Business Machines 
Corporation, one of the principal 
manufacturers, now has offices in 78 
countries, 


Briefs 3 


q The theory that unemployment 
has claimed more persons over 40 than 
those below that age was denied last 
week in a survey by the National 
Northwestern Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The study showed that of 49 
million persons reporting themselves 
employed in the 1930 census, 60 per 
cent were under 40, and 40 per cent 
were 40 or over. Among the 6,700,000 
jobless registered this year with gov- 
ernment unemployment bureaus, an 
almost identical ratio obtained—61 per 
cent of the registrants were under 40, 
while 39 per cent belonged to the 
older group. 

q The first representatives of the 
general public ever to serve as gover- 
nors of the New York Stock Exchange 
took office last week. Elected under 
the Exchange’s sweeping reorganiza- 
tion plan, the new governors were 
Carle C. Conway, chairman of the 
board of the Continental Can Com- 
pany; Robert M. Hutchins, president 
of the University of Chicago; and 
General Robert E. Wood, president of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company. 

@ Life insurance companies suffer- 
ed less from the first depression than 
any other major type of private busi- 
ness, according to a report made pub- 
lic last week by the Twentieth Century 
Fund. Net obligations to  policy- 
holders zoomed from $13,100,000,000 
in 1929 to $20,400,000,000 in 1937. 


——— -— 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Alcohol and Man 


At its annual meeting in Indianapolis 
last year, the 18,000-member American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science committed itself to an im- 
portant idea: that the man of science 
should help the man in the street by 
making impartial studies of problems 
which confront society. Last week in 
New York City, the Association an- 
nounced that it had definitely ad- 
vanced into the layman’s world. 

Selecting nearly 100 scientists, busi- 
nessmen and teachers for the job, the 
Association had established a Research 
Council of the Problems of Alcohol. 
Chairman of the Council was Dr, Karl 
Bowman, director of the division of 
psychiatry of Bellevue Hospital in New 
York City. Stating that “prohibition 
was a failure,” Dr. Bowman declared: 
“he alcohol problem has become one 
of the major perplexities of our time 
.»..A well organized body of facts 
is needed in regard to (a) the effects 
of alcohol on the individual, (b) the 
effects of alcohol on society, and (c) 
the effectiveness of various measures 
of industrial and legal control which 
have been .. . attempted.” 

For human consumption, alcohol] can 
be distilled from nearly any plant 
which contains even slight quantities 
of sugar. Generally, hops are the basis 
for beer, grapes for wine and grains 
for hard liquor, but these products are 
made also from rice, dandelions, cactus 
plants, prunes and potatoes. 

Used sensibly, alcohol has provided 
man with pleasure. Used thoughtless- 
ly, it has provided American society 
with two well-publicized problems 
mentioned by Dr. Bowman last week: 
deaths caused by 
drunken driving; and (2) steady and 
unrelieved drinking among a great but 
inestimable number of individuals. 
Chronic alcoholism, in the opinion of 
some authorities, is a plague which 
should take rank with tuberculosis. 

Biochemists have found alcohol to 
possess a quality rare among drugs: 
from the stomach, it enters the blood 
stream without any chemical changes 
whatever. Even in very weak dilu- 
tions, it represses the activities of tis- 
sues and organs. When alcohol reach- 
es the brain through the blood stream, 
the drinker begins to get drunk. 

Contrary to a notion which most 
drinkers have, however, alcohol is 
more an anesthetic than a stimulant. 
Investigation has shown that it makes 
the heart beat faster and the skin grow 
warmer, but also dulls the senses and 
tends to paralyze the nerve centers 
which govern breathing. When this 
paralysis becomes complete, as in ad- 
vanced cases of alcoholism, death 
naturally follows. 

Taken in reasonable quantities, how- 
ever, alcohol serves chiefly to deaden 
the so-called inhibitory centers of the 
brain—those which restrain normal 


human conduct. Alcohol thus serves 
as a release which loosens the tongue 
and causes worries temporarily to dis- 
appear. Fortunately for the purely 
social drinker, alcohol in small quan- 
tities seems to work no harm. In all 
probability, this is why biologist Ray- 
mond Pearl of Baltimore has found 
that moderate consumption of alcohol 
does not shorten life -expectancy 
(PATHFINDER, March 12). 

Taken steadily and in large quan- 
tities, alcohol is as habit-forming as 
opium. Chronic alcoholism is thus a 
definite physical disease. Psychia- 
trists like Dr. Bowman are inclined 
to think, however, that the original 
motives for heavy drink are purely 
psychological. Specialists dealing with 
chronic drinkers, therefore, seek to 
break the habit, then to find out what 
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Bowman Called It a “Major Perplexity” 


caused it. Not unless this cause is re- 
moved can cures be permanent. 

Last week, Dr. Bowman and his 
Council expected to gather recognized 
facts like these from many different 
authorities. More new facts, especial- 
ly regarding alcohol control, were to 
be found by the Council itself. From 
a later educational campaign about 
alcohol in all its aspects, the Council 
hoped to aid improvement in legal 
control of alcohol, and to provide 
drinkers a wise basis on which to 
govern their own consumption. One 
generally accepted rule-of-thumb 
which the Council may later advance 
is this: since the toleration of the sys- 
tem for alcohol seems to be in pro- 
portion to body weight, it is unwise 
for small men who drink to try to keep 
up with big men who drink, 





Horses, Humans 

Possibly because their tissues are 
tougher, animals do not seem to be as 
susceptible to disease as men. Many 
human contagions cannot be passed on 
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to animals, but several animal con- 
tagions, such as tuberculosis, anthrax. 
glanders and hydrophobia, can lx 
transmitted to man, For this reason. 
veterinarians often work with 
double purpose: to save livestock fron 
death and human beings from con- 
tagion. Last week, veterinarians grin) 
ly added to their list another doublec- 
threat disease. 

In the magazine Science, L. T. Web 
ster and F. Howell Wright, of th. 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re 
search in New York, reported that 
sleeping sickness in horses was 
disease to be feared by humans. Whe) 
an outbreak of Eastern equine en 
cephalitis occurred in Massachuset|, 
late last August, it was accompanie: 
by several deaths among children fro: 
a brain inflammation which in huma: 
beings is also called encephalitis. Fou, 
Massachusetts doctors announced th: 
one autopsy showed the presence 0! 
the horse virus. 

Strengthening this slender but in- 
portant thread of evidence, the tw: 
Rockefeller researchers were give! 
specimens of nervous tissues fro: 
four other children who had been 
fatally affected. Converting thes: 
specimens into a fluid, the scientists 
injected them into mice, guinea pig: 
and monkeys. All contracted brain 
inflammations which led to sleeping 
sickness and death within a period of 
three days. Injection of tissue-fluid 
from these laboratory animals into 
others produced similar results. 

Fortunately, veterinarians were no! 
completely helpless. To deal with 
equine encephalitis, they had devel- 
oped a vaccine which would sav: 
horses and prevent the infection o! 
humans. This weapon they hoped to 
use effectively, spurred on by the so 
ber verdict of the Rockefeller scien- 
tists: “This is the first instance in 
which the horse virus has been defi- 
nitely implicated as causing encepha- 
litis in man,” 

————_—_—-o——_—_ 


Briefs 


G At Greenville, Tenn., last week. 
a Federal court found S. E. Massengil! 
guilty on 112 of 166 counts charging 
him with violation of the Pure Food 
and Drug Act. It was Massengill’s 
drug company which manufactured 
the untested sulphanilamide  elixi: 
which caused the death of more tha: 
70 persons last fall (PATHFINDER, 
Dec. 11). Massengill’s fine, amountin: 
to $16,800, was the largest ever pai: 
on such charges. 

q@ Examining the teeth of school 
children in Hagerstown, Md., Drs. 
Carrel and Palmer of the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service found that girls 
had more missing, broken and filled 
teeth than boys. The reason was 
quickly established: girls, who get 
their teeth sooner than boys, wear 
them out sooner. 


—_—_—_——-- 2 
DO PILES ENDANGER HEALTH? 


Read an enlightening book offered free 
by McCleary Clinic, 4282 Elms Blvd., Excel- 
sior Springs, Mo, Write today—Adv. 
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THESE TWO MEN GREW UP TOGETHER but today they have 
sone separate ways... one into a blind alley... the other to SUCCESS 


ERE ARE TWO MEN. They were 
boyhood chums. They lived in the 
same block. They attended the same 
schools. Yet, today, one is well up the 
ladder of success—the other is a minor 
employee tied down to humdrum routine, 
his salary small, his future insecure. 
Why is one a success and the other a 
failure? Because only one has learned the 
secret of ‘Fifteen Minutesa Day.”’ Planned 
reading brought him pleasure, advance- 
ment and profit. It gave him the cultural 
background he needed to build a success- 
ful social and business career. 


READING FOR PLEASURE, AND PROFIT 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot (for forty years 
President of Harvard University) realized 
perhaps more clearly than azy other man 
that knowledge is power. And he knew that 
the most useful background of knowledge 
could be obtained in an easy, fascinating 
way .. . through daily association with 
the world’s most brilliant minds. 

From Dr. Eliot's intimate acquaintance 
with the great books of the world, he 
selected the priceless treasures of litera- 
ture. He gives them to you in his famous 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard 
Classics) . . . maps out a course of reading 

. . Shows how to get the most out of 
every spare moment by following his 
masterful Reader's Guide. 


CONQUER NEW WORLDS, 
IN 15 MINUTES A DAY 


Tonight, perhaps, you ride with chival- 
rous, whimsical Don Quixote, sharing his 










hilarious adventures in the land of dark- 
eyed senoritas. Tomorrow you may join 
Omar Khayyam in his glamorous verse, 
while orientals dance to mystic rhythms. 
Or you may choose to follow Socrates’ wit- 
sharpening logic, the political economy of 
Adam Smith, or Joseph Lister's discoveries. 


THE SCOPE OF THESE AMAZING VOLUMES 


A turn of the page and you skip from 
century to century—from science to re- 
ligion—from poetry to prose. You marvel 
at the mighty scope of these fifty masterful 
volumes—and suddenly the realization 
breaks over you that you have at your 
finger tips the sublime thought of the ages 
—the sum total of man’s achievement 
since civilization began. Without leaving 
your arm chair, you enjoy the companion- 
ship of the world’s most illustrious minds. 


THIS LITTLE BOOK TELLS YOU HOW 
You owe it to yourself to know more about 
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this momentous opportunity for self-ad- 
vancement. Read eke full description of 
The Harvard Classics in this fascinating 
little book entitled, “15 Minutes a Day.” 


THIS VALUABLE BOOKLET’ FREE! 


It is yours for the asking. In it you will 
see how to broaden your horizon beyond 
the limits of your own experience—how to 
store your mind with the wisdom and wit 
of the ages—break the chains of mental 
inferiority that hold many men back—and 
step forward into the business and social 
position which is rightfully yours. Take 
the first step now by mailing this coupon 
before you turn another page! 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS 


(THE HARVARD CLASSICS) 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLET 


P. F. COLLIER CORPORATION 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


I am interested in receiving by mail, free and 
without obligation, goss valuable 

“Fifteen Minutes a Day” describing the fa- 
mous library, Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books (The Harvard Classics) and containing 
Dr. Eliot's own plan of constructive reading. 


967-HCR 
Mr; 


Miss 















RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Church Gain 


Church membership in America in- 
creased last year by 754,138 names, a 
gain which brought followers of all 
faiths to a new high total of 63,848,094, 

This advance won the pleased atten- 
tion of religious leaders last week, 
with publication of the authoritative 
annual church mémbership report of 
The Christian Herald. The report, 
covering all denominations in the 
United States for 1937, was compiled 
by Dr. Herman Carl Weber, Herald 
statistician. The total membership, 
according to Dr. Weber, included 35,- 
879,311 Protestants, 21,322,688 Roman 
Catholics and 4,081,242 Jews. With 
Protestantism divided into numerous 
separate groups, the report stated, 
Catholicism remained the nation’s 
most populous single denomination. 

Other figures in the report showed 
the Baptists were still the largest Prot- 
estant group, with a total membership 
of 10,332,005, while the Methodists 
were second with 9,109,359. Among 
groups showing declines were the 
Presbyterians, with 8,487 less than in 
1936. 

The general 1937 gain, Dr. Weber 
pointed out, was in line with the 
steady increase in the ratio of church 
membership to the total population. 
This ratio, he said, climbed from 39.8 
per cent in 1920 to 49.9 per cent last 
year. 

——— 


“Prisoner” Priest 


Last August, when Polish-born 
Bishop Jgseph C. Plagens of Mar- 
quette, Mich., ordered the Rev. Simon 
Borkowski transferred from St. Bar- 
bara’s Roman Catholic Church at Vul- 
can, Mich., indignant parishioners first 
picketed the church rectory, then pre- 
vented the priest from leaving by lock- 
ing him up and hiding the key (PATH- 
FINDER, Sept: 3). Determined to 
keep the 44-year-old Salvatorian 
Father in their parish, the “strikers” 
guarded him jealously for seven weeks. 
Meanwhile, the Rev. Erasmus Dooley, 
assigned to be the new pastor, waited 
impatiently on the sidelines. 

Last week, following open fighting 
between the supporters of the two 
priests, Father Borkowski was still a 
“prisoner” and Father Dooley was still 
waiting. Angered because church 
services had ceased during the row, 
members of St. Barbara’s in outlying 
districts organized a vigilante corps. 
Storming the rectory and smashing 
down its door, 50 vigilantes succeeded 
in getting Father Borkowski out and 
putting Father Dooley in. 

Their victory was short lived. Quick- 
ly reorganizing, the picketers counter- 
attacked. After police had quelled the 
fist fighting and revived two vigilantes 
who had been knocked unconscious, 
Father Borkowski was back in the 
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rectory again. While the “imprisoned” 
priest’s superiors sought a compromise 
by suggesting that he accept a transfer 
to Milwaukee instead of to St. Nazianz, 
Wis., as originally ordered, his suc- 
cessor-to-be, Father Dooley, fumed: 
“Father Borkowski showed that he 
was not a prisoner. He is the leader of 
the movement against the transfer.” 





Catechetical Congress 

To no phase of human life does the 
Roman Catholic Church pay more at- 
tention than to education. Conscious 
of the strength of religious instruc- 
tion as a church bulwark, Catholic 
efforts in this field have reached a 
point where more than half of the 12,- 
776 parishes in the United States have 
parochial schools. 

That the church in this country is 
by no means Satisfied with its educa- 
tional achievements was clearly indi- 
cated last week during the fourth an- 
nual National Catechetical Congress, 
conducted by the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine in Hartford, Conn. 
More than 5,000 lay and ecclesiastical 
delegates, including 35 bishops and 
archbishops as well as hundreds of 
priests and nuns, spent four days hear- 
ing 300 speakers on the problems of 
Catholic education. 

Central theme ofall these discussions 
were the five prime objects of the Con- 
fraternity, which is the church’s chief 
educational agency: (1) providing re- 
ligious instruction for 2,000,000 Catho- 
lic youth in public schools; (2) exten- 
sion of religious vacation schools; (3) 
increase of religious discussion groups 
for Catholic laity in general; (4) en- 
couragement of religious education by 
parents in the home; (5) enlargement 
of religious correspondence courses 
for Catholics and non-Catholics. 

Biggest piece of news to emerge from 
the crowded conference halls was that 
the famous Baltimore Catechism, the 
question-and-answer digest of Catho- 
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lic doctrine by which American Cath- 
olic children have memorized the te- 
nets of their faith since 1885, was being 
revised. The final work of 150 picked 
theologians, it was reported, would be 
ready within a year and would ¢on- 
tain new chapters dealing in detail 
with the meaning of the Lord’s Prayer 
and grouping together for the first 
time all the points of faith expresse: 
in the Apostles Creed. Still other sec- 
tions were being changed to plac 
more emphasis on the moral duty o! 
Catholics to respect and obey lawful], 
constituted government authority. 
Many church members, it was explain- 
ed, had expressed a belief that treat- 
ment of these duties in the old cate. 
chism was “not as strong” as it should 
be in times of social unrest. 

Progress of another revision impor- 
tant to Catholics was reported by the 
Catholic Biblical Association of Amer- 
in Hartford in conjunc- 
tion with the Congress. Revision of 
the Douai-Rheims version of the Bi- 
ble, standard for English-speaking 
Catholics since 1582, was said to be 
nearly complete as far as the New 
Testament was concernéd. Work on 
the Old Testament will begin earl, 
next year, the Association repofted, 
and will take six years to complete. 

Tentative, unofficial copies of the 
revised work circulaied at the Con- 
gress showed that nearly every line 
of the Gospel of St. John had been al- 
tered. Most of the changes involved 
obsolete word endings and phraseolo- 
gy. Thus the passage “I am the Res- 
urrection and the Life; he that believ- 
eth in Me, although he be dead, shall 
live: and everyone that liveth and be- 
lieveth in Me shall not die forever” 
became: “I am the Resurrection and 
the Life; he who believes in Me, even 
if he die, shall live, and whoever lives 
and believes in Me shall never die.” 

One important change in context 
alters the drink given Christ on the 
cross from “vinegar” to “wine.” The 
Greek word in the original version 
means either beverage, it was explain- 
ed, and the change was decided on be- 
cause the common wine of soldiers in 
Christ’s day was called “vinegar.” 

ee 


Briefs 


q@ Because oil was struck under its 
front lawn, the 50-year-old Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Allentown, N. Y., 
is no longer passing the collection 
plate. With two oil wells bringing in 
40 barrels a week and a tidy profit, 
the church has repaired leaks in the 
roof, planned construction of a new 
Sunday School room and used the 
wells’ natural gas to heat the church 
and the parsonage. 

q Brought into a Philadelphia, Pa., 
court because he had never paid any 
social security taxes for employees of 
his hardware store, 70-year-old Amos 
N. Brand explained: “When I was 33 
or 34 years of age, I gave my heart and 
soul to Jesus Christ, and I know I 
have His approval by my obedience to 
His law.” The judge refused to admit 
religious scruples as ground for nen- 
payment of taxes, and fined Brand $350. 
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{| WISH WE’D BOUGHT 


A 0UO-THERM- IT'S 


A BEAUTIFUL HEATER! 


O NEED to put up with heat 
you can’t regulate this winter! 
And when you burn cheap fuel oil 
in the new Duo-Therm heater, you 
needn’t fuss with ashes, soot or dirt! 


An utterly new type of heater! 
The new Duo-Therm “Imperial’’* 
is lower—keeps heat down where 
you need it—keeps floors warmer. 
Heats every room in the house more 
y evenly, more uniformly than a 
. heater ever could before! 
Brilliant new beauty! The lower, 
more modern and compact design 
makes the new ‘‘Imperial’’ the 
handsomest heater ever created— 
and one that’s easily installed in 


RR be 





FUEL OIL 





DUO-THERM 


CIRCULATING HEATERS 


The heater with the famous Dual Chamber burner 


IT USES LESS OIL— 


AND WE CAN REGULATE 


IT TO GET JUST 


‘THE HEAT WE WANT! 


any fireplace! The rounded corners 
and glossy new Golden Fleck enamel 
are easy to polish and keep clean! 


Heat that’s always “‘just 
right’! When it’s bitter 
cold, turn the dial of your 
Duo-Therm and get plenty 
of moist, healthful heat! But on mild days, 
you can turn it down to a “candle flame” — 
get just enough heat to take the chill off! 


More heat per gallon! 
Duo-Therm’s patented 
Dual Chamber burner gives 
you more heat per gallon. 
Always burns cleanly, silently, from pilot 
light to full flame. It saves oil! And Duo- 


Easy payments - 
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ENJOY THE GREATER COMFORT 
| THIS NEW TYPE HEATER GIVES YOU! 


Therm’s Co-ordinated Controls insure cor- 
rect draft settings and perfect combustion! 


Less chimney waste! 
Duo-Therm’s ‘‘Floating 
Flame’”’ doesn’t rush up the 
* chimney! It “floats” against 
the sides of the heater. Like Duo-Therm’s 
special ‘“‘Waste-Stopper,” it forces more 
heat out into the room—saves you oil. 


Safe! Listed as standard by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 


Mail the coupon now! Get all the 
amazing facts about this new heater! Nine 
models, two beautiful finishes, designed to 
heat from one to six rooms. See your Duo- 
Therm dealer—or write us. 


Dealers: Ask us about the Duo-Therm franchise! 


---<~-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAYI--~; 


DUO-THERM DIVISION 

Dept. P-819 Motor Wheel Corp., Lansing, Michigan 
Please send me information on the Duo-Therm Circu- 

lating Heaters. 


COREY cS 18 EO 


I would also like to know about: 
0 Duo-Therm Oil-burning Ranges 0 


Trailer Heaters 
OC Furnaces O Radiant Heaters 
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EDITORIAL 





Only Time Will Tell 


All that is being said and written 
about Europe today must be regarded 
as speculation. It is neither sensible 
nor safe to draw dogmatic conclusions 
from what the Big Four did at Munich. 
While world events move with such 
rapidity, it is impossible to judge their 
full meaning with anything like de- 
tached perspective. The times are 
best summed up with a question mark. 

It is as speculation, therefore, that 
the average man must shape his opin- 
ions. The agreement at Munich had 
only one certain effect—it saved peace 
at least temporarily. And in doing 
that, it staved off what might’ weil 
have become a world-wide horror. 
Although the morals of Munich are 
seriously open to question, although 
Czechoslovakia must win the deepest 
sympathy, this peace we now have is 
far more acceptable than the war we 
might have had, 

Adolf Hitler asked a steep price and 
he got it. If he could not have what 
he wanted in Czechoslovakia, he said, 
he was ready to risk plunging the 
whole world into war. And so the 
Czechs paid. It cannot be denied that 
the great democracies of Britain and 
France thus bowed before a dictator’s 
threat of force and thus struck a 
damaging blow at the prestige of 
democratic ideals everywhere. Even 
so, it would be premature af this time 
to say that Britain and France com- 
mitted a grave and shameful error. 
When they failed to support Czecho- 
slovakia against Germany, they failed 
to support a fellow democracy; they 


put a feather in the cap of aggression ;. 


and they set loose nationalistic forces 
likely to bedevil Europe with increas- 
ing intensity for years to come—even 
to the point of war. 

But there is another side to all this. 
Great Britain and France were appar- 
ently in a position where they had to 
choose the lesser of two evils. Super- 
ficially at any rate, they chose the 
lesser wher they chose to agree to 
Czech dismemberment. And who can 
say with certainty that the choice was 
not wise? Who can Say that it would 
have been better _to send millions of 
men marching to a death struggle 
rather than sacrifice a principle? It 
is all too easy to condemn what seems 
at first glance to be an ignoble capitu- 
lation. Actually, however, such facile 
criticism fails to take into considera- 
tion factors that made the capitulation 
almost inevitable while sanity prevail- 
ed in the foreign offices of the world. 

One such factor—and an extremely 
important one—was this: the peace 
treaties that came after the World war 
were never really peace treaties at 
all, They imposed conditions upon 
Europe that solved few of Europe’s 
problems. The Versailles treaty bit 
hard into Germany, and it required 





only the advent of a Hitler to make 
Versailles a springboard for crisis. 
Now that the crisis has passed for at 
least a brief time, statesmen may yet 
be able to fashion a system of Euro- 
pean politics that will work in the 
direction of lasting peace instead of 
in the direction of lasting friction and 
periodic war. Now, if the leaders of 
nations practice the wisdom our age 
demands, it may be possible to elimi- 
nate the fundamental economic and 
political evils that have made Europe 
cringe in terror of itself. This now 
may be the time when a true peace 
treaty can be had, and when men can 
say armed conflict has been outlawed 
forever. 

This view is of course nothing but 
optimistic speculation. There exist 
today conditions that make our pres- 
ent period of peace seem little more 
than an ominous lull before a dis- 
astrous explosion, Last year the world 
spent 17% billion dollars on arma- 
ments; throughout Europe racial and 
political ideologies clash against each 
other with ever-mounting fury; every- 
where there is a surface and sub-sur- 
face unrest that bodes ill for the future. 
And yet, there is still good reason for 
hope. As the days of the recent crisis 
so strikingly demonstrated, the 20th 
century is afraid of itself in a way that 
it has never been afraid before. Lead- 
ers of nations, and the masses within 
nations, have come to realize that dis- 
putes cannot be settled with arms, that 
war means destruction and nothing 
more, that peace is essential if this 
civilization is to survive. As long as 
mankind remains fully aware of this, 
it is not too much to expect that man- 
kind will find a way to peace. Time 
alone can tell whether the Manich 
conference was a first step in the 
right direction. 
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Very Truly Yours 


Last week—and we learned about it 
just in time—was “National Letter 
Writing Week.” As conceived by 
Postmaster General James A. Farley, 
the idea of the week was that every 
American should sit down and write 
someone a letter. We do not know 
whether Mr. Farley was concerned 
with the sentiments of the letters or 
whether he was merely executing a 
financial stroke of great ingenuity to 
swell the coffers of his department. 

Whatever the motive, we want the 
record to show that we did our bit 
toward making “National Letter Writ- 
ing Week” a success, We wrote doz- 
ens of letters. Aside from paying the 
third quarter installment of our income 
tax two weeks late and enclosing with 
the check a very feeble excuse for the 
delay, some of the letters we sent out 
were these: 

q@ To Kay Francis we wrote saying 





Pathfinder 


we were sorry to hear she was quitting 
the movies once and for all. With her 
passing from the screen, we said, there 
would be no one to portray noble, 
long-suffering women the way she 
could. And that, we said, was all right 
with us. 

@ To Representative Bruce Barton 
of New York, who has an idea a day 
on how to keep the name of Bruce Bar- 
ton before the public, we ‘wrote a 
friendly note saying we thought one 
idea a week would be sufficient. 

@ To Douglas Corrigan, of “wrong 
way” transatlantic fame, we sent a 
slightly firmer note asking him please 
to wear something other than that 
leather jacket. 

q To all the sports cartoonists in 
the country we sent a form letter say- 
ing we would give a small prize to 
those who did not herald the opening 
of the football season by depicting an 
eclipse—a football blotting out the 
face of a baseball. We were too late. 
The eclipses appeared. 

q We wrote to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee and expressed the 
hope that no smart-alecky editorial 
writer_would confuse the committee’s 
$1,000 oratorical contest with the $50,- 
000 movie quiz contest and suggest as 
a slogan: “Republicans Are Your Best 
Entertainment.” 

@ We wrote to Dr. George Gallup, 
head of the American Institute of Pub- 
lic Opinion, and complained that he 
was taking half the fun out of Election 
Day by telling us in advance just who 
was going to win each contest. We 
said we hoped he would be good and 
wrong this year so that future Elec- 
tion Days might again contain all the 
mounting excitement we used to feel 
before scientific sampling of voters 
made it seem a silly thing to call the 
whole nation out to the polls. 

@ We wrote to Mayor Frank Hague 
of Jersey City, merely saying “Boo!” 
and signing it “John L. Lewis.” 

@ We wrote to several of those fine- 
spirited persons who were all for sav- 
ing Czechoslovakia but at the cost of 
the lives of other nations. We said 
the four-power deal that staved off 
war had its unsavory and its unwise 
features but that those in this country 
who were beating the drums and 
sounding the call to battle put us very 
much in mind of the determined box- 
ing manager who sent his battered 
warrior back into the ring with a “Go 
on in and fight. He can’t hurt us.” 

q@ Finally, we got in touch with 
Mr. Farley himself and asked if he 
didn’t think it was about time we put 
a stop to this business of having 
“weeks.” As it is, we have more cam- 
paigns than we can handle in the 
year’s 52 weeks. When the country is 
faced, all in the same seven days, with 
“Buy-a-Pomegranate Week,” “Have- 
Your-Shoes-Shined Week,” “National 
Gluten Bread Week,” “Don’t-Forget-to- 
Send-the-Laundry-Out Week,” one can 
concentrate on no activity in particu- 
lar during the week. All this is what 
we told Mr. Farley. We didn’t write 
him a letter about it, either. We- tele 
graphed him—collect. 
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LOT of people in recent months have 
been trying to put a finger on the 
answer to the so-called ‘‘railroad problem.” 


That’s fine. We welcome it. All this is a 
healthy sign that people are coming to recog- 
nize the railroads’ problems as their problems 
—part of an unsolved national problem of 
transportation. But by way of keeping the 
discussion on the track, we'd like to point out 
a few things which the railroad problem is not. 





so mel nate 


It is not failure of service. 


Freight moves faster than ever before. Freight 
schedules are more dependable. Freight rates 
are the lowest offered by any railroads in the 
world. Passenger schedules are faster. Pas- 
sengers ride in air-conditioned comfort—and 
fares ate below the pre-war level. 


It is mot failure to keep pace with progress. 


Engineering advances in locomotives, to take 
just one example, have produced a notable 
step-up in power and speed —and an 
economy of operation which pro- 
duces the power to haul a 
ton a mile with a glass of 
water and a handful of 

coal. 










It is mot lack of watch- 
fulness for sound 
economies. 












The serviceable life-of 
cross ties, for instance, 
has been multiplied by 
three in the past twenty 
years by improved 

methods of treating 
timber—and this, 
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plus improved metallurgy and better methods 
of track construction and maintenance, has 
increased safety and still saved $1,000,000 a 
day. Another $50,000,000 a year has been 
saved by softening the water used for steam. 


It is mot an increasing burden of debt. 


The proportion of stocks and bonds and 
equipment notes in relation to total invest- 
ment is far less today than it was in the most 
prosperous periods in railroad history. 


It is mot ““watered stock.” 


The amount of railroad stocks and bonds 
outstanding is billions of dollars less than the 
investment in railroad property. 


Ne, the real railroad problem is none of these. 


It is due, at bottom, to the fact that railroads 
must operate under rigid regulations based on 
a fifty-year-old theory that they have a mo- 
nopoly in transportation—and compete with 
three other forms of transportation subsidized 
or helped by tax money. 


In the interest of straight-thinking, the 
American railroads have prepared a concise 
and clear-cut program for a public transporta- 
tion policy. What it adds up to is this: 


All the railroads need is an opportunity to run 
their business as a business, on a fair business 
basis — with reasonable freedom to “price” 
the only product they have, which is trans- 
portation service—greater freedom to adjust 
their rates to meet competition —and to ad- 
just their expenses to the conditions of their 
business. 


You'll find the whole railroad program 
interesting. Send for your copy today. 
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SCHOOLS 
Job Education 


Ever since depression began to eat 
into the supply of jobs available to 
school and college graduates, one great 
trend in American education has been 
toward vocational schooling — the 
training of students for specific jobs. 
Last week, with the economic future 
of millions still hanging in the balance, 
the swing toward job education was 
gaining strength all over the country. 

Especially interested in such train- 
ing were colleges and universities, the 
great majority of whose graduates 
must immediately undertake the busi- 
ness of breadwinning. A survey by 
the Associated Press disclosed such 
vocational innovations as these in the 
field of higher education for the new 
school year: 

@ Engineering students of Alabama 





schools have enrolled 50,000 students— 
20 per cent above last year—and edu- 
cational authorities have allotted half 
of all future school buildings in the 
city to job training. 

On the theory that the mass indus- 
tries already are receiving sufficient 
attention, New York vocationalists this 
year Will concentrate on small busi- 
ness. Last week, for example, white- 
coated pupils were learning’ the mys- 
teries of meat-cutting in butcher 
classes and turning out trial biscuits 
in their own bakeries. Others were 
studying the trades of watch-repair, 
lens grinding and electricity. 

Tentative plans were under consid- 
eration for operation of model drug 
stores, retail shops and furniture 
stores. In these, students would buy 
and sell, arrange stocks, and keep 
books under trained instructors. 

All New York’s vocational students 
also get a definite “cultural” training. 
Chief items in this line are schooling 
in correct English grammar and speech 
and instrumental or vocal training. 





International 


In New York, High School Students Are Learning about Such Businesses as Baking 


Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, Ala., 
may alternate their studies with ac- 
tual industrial work. The students 
are paired off, one man studying and 
the other filling an outside job for 
three months. At the end of that time, 
they shift positions. This course takes 
five years to complete, but at its end 
students have had two and a half years 
of real engineering experience. 

@ Several universities in Washing- 
ton, D. C., offer expanded resources for 
study of practical problems of govern- 
mental administration. Northwestern 
University in Chicago, IIl., has courses 
in social security and unemployment 
compensation administration. 

@ All those entering the University 
of Omaha in Nebraska are required to 
take aptitude tests, on the basis of 
which a course of study is planned. 
Included in the curriculum is work 
at paid jobs in the individual fields 
selected by the students. 

Below the stratum of higher educa- 
tion, vocational training was nowhere 
more eagerly pursued last week than 
in New York City. There vocational 


Music is considered a good cormbina- 
tion supplement for baking or book- 
keeping, because it is a subject which 
“everyone can take.” 
oo 
>. 
Briefs 


q A highly specialized branch of 
teaching got under way last week in 
Santa Claus, Ind., with the opening of 
Charles Howard’s “School for Santa 
Clauses.” Howard, a professional de- 
partment store Santa Claus: for 25 


years, offers training in Christmas ~ 


folklore, child psychology and kindred 
subjects for those seeking Santa jobs. 

@ Academic intelligence is no bar 
to fecundity among college women, Dr. 
Raymond R,. Willoughby of Brown 
University in Providence, R. IL, re- 
ported in a recent issue of the maga- 
zine Science. A study of 108 graduates 
of the class of 1927 of Brown’s Pem- 
broke College for women showed that 
the 54 students who had ranked high- 
est in studies had borne a total of 36 
children, while the lower half of the 
class had produced 37. 





Pathfinder 


NAMES 


Encountering a special guard of 15 
uniformed policemen as she stepped 
from a train in New York City, MRS. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT §sput- 
tered: “Ridiculous! I’ve come to New 
York thousands of times and I’m 
never met. I certainly don’t want a 
police escort.” ° 


- . * 











Preparing for a potato picking con- 
test at Fort Fairfield, Me., with Gov- 
ernor BARZILLA W. CLARK of Idaho, 
Governor LEWIS 0. BARROWS of 
Maine remarked: “I feel sorry for 
Governor Clark. He'll have to lif! 
these big Maine potatoes, and he’s onl) 
used to rolling those little Idaho spuds 
into sacks.” Retorted Governor Clark: 
“If the going gets tough, Ill call on 
my daughter Lois for help. She’s 
used to picking up peas.” In the five- 
minute contest, Barrows piled up 201 
pounds of potatoes to Clark’s 197. 

A brief announcement published in 
all Italian papers revealed the forth- 
coming marriage, at an unannounced 
date, of BRUNO MUSSOLINI, 21-year- 
old son of the Italian Duce, to Gina 
Ruberto, daughter of Professor Guido 
Ruberto, Fascist education official. 

When HENRY H. CURRAN, deputy 
mayor of New York City, whimsical], 
refused a request that the city provide 
parks for pet dogs on the ground that 
it would be discrimination against cats 
and cockroaches, he received protests 
against comparing dogs and roaches. 
Thereupon, he penned a long and 
lyrical defense of roaches as “humble 
and faithful sea gulls of the sink.” The 
roach, he said, offers examples of 
“industry, courtesy, thought, philoso- 
phy” as it “rises hand in hand with 
mankind on the long, long climb from 
savagery to civilization.” Next day, 
Curran received a letter from JAMES 
J. LYONS, Democratic borough presi- 
dent of the Bronx, suggesting that the 
Fusion party change its emblem from 
the eagle to the cockroach, and offer- 
ing to send the deputy mayor “a col- 
lection of all the different varieties of 
roaches that are found in the Bronx.” 

A tavern brawl between a poet and 
a village constable may lose Kentucky 
one of its best-known literary figures. 
In a political argument, 31-year-old 
JESSE HILTON STUART, author of 
The Man with the Bull-Tongue Plow, 
was slugged over the head by the po- 
liceman “while my back was turned.” 
In protest against such ‘unfair” treat- 
ment,” the poet vowed to quit his na- 
tive state “for good.” 


* * 7 


In Union City, N. J., one of Mayor 
FRANK HAGUE’S “strongholds of 
Americanism,” a crowd of 5,000 ston- 
ed FRITZ KUHN, leader of the pro- 
Nazi German-American Bund, as he 
hurriedly quit the town without mak- 
ing a scheduled speech. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Grandmother's Day 


The first Sunday of this month was 
National Grandmother’s Day, but not 
more than 150 grandmothers had half 
a chance of getting in on the celebra- 
tion. The 150 were members of the 
National Grandmothers’ Club, Inc., 
which inaugurated “the day” at its 
first annual convention in Chicago 
two weeks ago. None of the nation’s 
other grandmothers knew about the 
day’s significance until Sunday’s news- 
papers, and by then, it was too late 
to whip up a cake, or stage any spe- 
cial demonstration. 

By next year, however, the Nation- 
al Grandmothers Club expects to have 
the day launched in proper style. The 
club hopes the day may eventually 
become as well publicized as Mother’s 
Day, Father’s Day, or the conglomerate 
Children’s Day which is still cele- 
brated in many Sunday Schools. Pro- 
moting Grandmother’s Day is one of 
the chief objectives of the club. 
There are other club objectives, how- 
ever, including these: 

To glorify grandmotherhood. To 
perpetuate for future generations the 
peace and liberty which we have en- 
joyed as citizens of the United States. 
To promote better radio programs, 
better movies, better schools and bet- 
ter recreational facilities for our 
grandchildren. To assist in research 
on children’s diseases. 

As for Grandmother’s Day itself, the 
club’s secretary explained that it “is 
not just to do homage to the dear, 
sweet soul sitting in a chimney corner, 
but to make the world recognize grand- 
mothers as a social force out to dispel 
the idea that grandmotherhood puts a 
woman on the shelf.” 

Modern grandmothers, club mem- 
bers insist, do not try to hide their 
ages, and are proud of having grand- 
children, toward whom they follow 
two cardinal rules of behavior: “Boast, 
but don’t meddle,” and “Love, but 
don’t spoil.” They describe them- 
selves as club women, professional 
women and business women who 
“scoot around the country in their 
own little cars”—on their own. They 
point proudly to their charter mem- 
bership of 150, which includes women 
engaged in 21 different money-making 
occupations. 

The club’s president, Mrs. Marie K. 
Brown, a Chicagoan who organized 
the grandmothers at several important 
women’s conventions last spring, is 
manager of the woman’s department 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad; 





the club’s secretary, Mrs. John Wesley | 


Gray, is a lecturer and the only woman 
ever to run for Mayor of Chicago; the 
treasurer, Mrs. Ora H. Snyder, is six 
times a grandmother and also a Chi- 
cago candy manufacturer; a charter 
member, Mrs. Mary E. Ward, grand- 
mother of 13, is manager of a gravel 
pit in Mendota, Illinois. 





In its opening drive for membership, 
the National Grandmothers’ Club sent 
applications to all the nation’s famous 
grandmothers. How many of these 
took advantage of the invitation to join 
was not revealed last week, but the 
club admitted that its streamlined plat- 
form had met stiff opposition from the 
ranks of old-fashioned grandmother- 
hood. The club’s critics maintain that 
grandmothers sometimes have to med- 
dle as well as boast when mothers are 
unable to take full care of their chil- 
dren, and that knitting and story- 
telling and cookie-baking are as valu- 
able contributions to the younger gen- 
eration as club work, merchandising 
and politics. 





Female Cops 


Who wants to be a policewoman? 

The New York City police depart- 
ment asked that question last spring 
(PATHFINDER, April 2) when it an- 
nounced it would add 27 highly quali- 
fied young women to its staff of secret 
“undercover” agents. The answer, re- 
vealed last week by the city’s Civil 
Service Commission, was surprising. 

Of 5,254 women applicants who took 
the commission’s written examina- 
tion, 315 passed with grades of from 
72 to 86. 
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of age, the successful applicants pos- 
sessed qualifications that should dis- 
pel any future doubts as to the native 
intelligence and educational back- 
ground of New York’s female cops: 

@ Collectively, the 315 claimed 361 
college degrees. Four of them had Phi 
Beta Kappa keys, insignia of the high- 
est ranking honorary scholastic or- 
ganization, 

q Their past experience was varied 
and of high caliber. There were 125 
office workers, 40 social workers, 38 
school teachers, 19 medical assistants, 
seven newspaper women, seven 
nurses, six attorneys, five research 
workers, and two experts each in the 
fields of psychology, psychiatry, 
dietetics, telephone service and library 
work, 

Their ranks also included: a writer 
of detective stories, a former stage 
dancer, an ex-Follies girl, a former 
burlesque performer, a boxer, a com- 
mercial artist, a civil engineer, an 
auto mechanic who said she could also 
shingle a roof, and several policemen’s 
daughters. 

After passing medical and physical 
examinations this month, 27 of these 
girls will get jobs in the world’s big- 
gest police force—at salaries ranging 
from $2,000 to $3,000 a year. Names 
of the others will go on a waiting list, 
good for four years, from which va- 
cancies or new jobs will be filled as 
they occur. 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





You'll Be Seeing 


The Road to Reno (Universal) : Back 
in the twenties, popular Hope Hamp- 
ton, one of the more accomplished si- 
lent beauties, deserted the movies to 
study grand opera. Since then, she 
has sung with opera companies all 
over Europe and America, without 
ever reaching the heights of New 
York’s Metropolitan. Several months 
ago, Miss Hampton retraced her steps 
to Hollywood and signed with Univer- 
sal Pictures for her first talkie. After 
some difficulties, caused by the star’s 
early training in silent techniques, the 
studio finished the picture, and last 
week, Hope Hampton was reappear- 
ing to her fans in “The Road to Reno,” 
co-starring Randolph Scott. Although 
it is not big or dazzling, the picture is 
entertaining and interesting because, 
in addition to a talking and singing 
Miss Hampton, it presents the West in 
modern terms. There are no Indians 
or cattle rustlers, but there is Reno, a 
town full of divorcees, dutiful swains 
and small-time gambling dives. Hope 
arrives for a divorce, but during her 
stay is re-won by her husband, Randy 
Scott. For Miss Hampton, “The Road 
to Reno” provides an ingratiating let- 
ter of re-introduction to the movie 
world. 


Mr. Doodle Kicks Off (RKO): The 
scenarists whimsically gave Joe Pen- 
ner the name of “Mr. Doodle Bugs” for 
this painful piece, and he seems to 
tumble around like one of those awk- 
ward insects. So does the picture, 
which is supposed to be a burlesque on 
football but turns out to be worse 
than the pigskin epics it tries to lam- 
poon, Joe’s father promises the col- 
lege a large endowment if it will make 
a football star of his musician-son. 
The president’s lovely daughter (June 
Travis) turns the trick, and in a series 
of bungling plays, Joe wins his crown 
of laurels. Only Penner fans will find 
the picture worthwhile. 


* 7 * - 


Sons of the Legion (Paramount): 
The American Legion gets a big boost 
in this one. Inspirational, the picture 
is meant primarily for youngsters but 
it should be enjoyable enough for 
adults who don’t expect too much for 
their money. The cast includes the 
expert Lynne Overman and two ade- 
quate boy actors, Billy Cook and Billy 
Lee. 


. . . 


Girls’ School (Columbia): Here is 
another claimant for top honors in the 
classification of wholesome pictures. 
By shunning all the obvious and hack- 
neyed situations of dormitory life— 
such as pillow fights—Director John 
Brahms has managed to produce a 
story as simple and sparkling as 
adolescence itself. The action re- 
volves around Anne Shirley, a poor 








scholarship student, who has to put 
up with the snobbishness of the 
school’s rich girls, led by Nan Grey. 
Through a series of plausible incidents, 
the girls come to life as real humans. 
At the same time, they are all ago 
over whether one of their number will 
really elope after the senior prom, as 
planned. Ralph Bellamy comes in for 
a brief but important interlude. 


* o o 


Straight, Place and Show (20th Cen- 
tury Fox): For their second starring 
vehicle, the Ritz brothers go to the 
race track, a plece seemingly full of 
possibilities for their particular type 
of clowning. By sheer chance they 
win on a 300-to-1 shot, but the odds 
are even greater against their style of 
fun making audiences roll in the aisles. 
Like many another comedy crew be- 
fore them, they accidentally get a 
horse and enter him in the big race, 
this time a steeplechase. As usual, 
the race provides the big climax, with 
the Ritzes jockeying three nags which 
threaten to beat their horse. Richard 
Arlen and Phyllis Brooks carry on a 
secondary romance, and Ethel Merman 
steps in for a couple of well-handled 
songs, but the Ritzes are the whole 
show and the whole show is none 
too good. 

Youth Takes a Fling (Universal): 
Andrea Leeds chases Joel McCrea in 
sweetly feminine fashion in this pleas- 
ant but insignificant comedy romance. 
She is a salesgirl in a New York de- 
partment store, and he is a Kansas 
farmer turned truck driver for the 
same emporium. Although he spurns 
all her efforts to get better acquainted, 
Joel is bound to fall victim to her 
charms at last. Frank Jenks and 
Dorothea Kent give the picture its 
most amusing moments. 


Fugitives for a Night (RKO): The 
newest thing about this murder mys- 
tery is its chief character, a Holly- 
wood “stooge” or general Man-Friday, 
a type found only in the film colony. 
This particular stooge (Frank Albert- 
son) is suspected of murdering a pro- 
ducer. How he and his girl friend 
(Eleanor Lynn) get out of the mess 
makes a story that is neither partic- 
ularly exciting nor particularly dull. 
It will satisfy people who would rather 
see a movie than do nothing but sit 
around. 

Freshman Year (Universal): This 
flimsy college musical was designed to 
catch the student trade and arouse in- 
terest in the producer’s succeeding 
“Sophomore Year,” “Junior Year,” 
etc. Because it forsakes the classic 
football-game ending and features 
Ernest Truex as a slang-mongering 
professor, “Freshman Year” surpasses 
most collegiate productions, but must 
still be described as no great shakes. 
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Herbert H. Lehman 


Almost melodramatically last fort- 
night, a bald and stocky millionaire— 
three times Democratic governor of 
New York state—came to the aid of 


his party. Yielding to a high-pressure 
‘draft” movement at the Democratic 


state convention at Rochester, Herbert 
Henry Lehman accepted a renomina- 
tion he did not want. 

lired of the capitol at Albany after 
ten years of service there, Lehman 
had wanted to run for the U. S. Senate 
seat left vacant by the death of Royal 
S. Copeland last summer, but party 
leaders virtually begged him to seek a 
fourth term at Albany instead. They 
did this because they felt that Lehman 
—the most powerful gubernatorial 
vote-getter in New York’s history— 
was the only Democrat who could 
overcome a serious Republican threat. 
rhe threat was New York City’s popu- 
lar racket-busting District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey, the G. O. P.’s can- 
didate for the governorship (PATH- 
FINDER, Sept. 3). Unless Lehman ran 
against him, party leaders reasoned, 
Dewey might lead Republicans to po- 
litical control of the state, and that 
in turn might seriously endanger na- 
tional Democratic aspirations in 1940. 
In effect, Lehman was told that the 
Democrats might lose the state unless 
he ran again and that such a loss 
might mean a Republican Presidential 
victory two years from now. Influ- 
enced by this argument, Lehman gave 
in—to help keep New York safe for 
the Democrats (see page 4). 

In thus deciding against his own 
personal desires, Governor Lehman 
was in part motivated by a wish to 
insure perpetuation of his program in 
New York. He was further motivated 
by a strong sense of loyalty to the 
Democratic Party as a whole, rather 
than to any one man init. Until 1937, 
he and President Roosevelt were close 
friends, politically and personally. 
From 1929 to 1933, he had been Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt’s “strong right arm” 
as lieutenant governor, and in 1936, he 
seconded Roosevelt’s Presidential re- 
nomination. But last year, this rela- 
tionship was noticeably strained when 
Lehman publicly opposed the Presi- 
dent’s Court enlargement bill. It was 
strained again this year when Lehman 
indirectly criticized New Deal fiscal 
policies. In view of all this, politicians 
last week took special note of a tele- 
gram Roosevelt had sent to the 
Rochester convention, Lehman’s de- 
cision to run for a fourth term, said 
the telegram, made the President “very 
happy.” Thus, according to some 
commentators, the President was wav- 
ing an olive branch. 

The last of eight children, Lehman 
was born to wealth in New York. City 
on March 28, 1878. His father, a lib- 
eral German-Jewish immigrant, was a 
co-founder of Lehman Brothers, now 
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Lehman’s Wife Was Not Jubilant 


one of the richest banking firms in 
New York. Graduating from Williams 
College in 1899, Herbert first sold 
cotton goods. In 1908, he became a 
partner in Lehman Brothers, a position 
from which he resigned to take the 
governor’s chair in 1933. During the 
World war, he served as an Ordnance 
captain in Washington, When he left 
the Army in 1919 as a colonel, he had 
a Distinguished Service Medal. 

After the war, Lehman earned a 
reputation as a philanthropic reformer. 
He contributed to scores of charities 
and studied the plight of the under- 
dog. At the same time, he became in- 
clined to make heroes of Democratic 
politicians whose platforms were 
generally humanitarian, A great ad- 
mirer of Al Smith, he managed the 
financial side of many Smith cam- 
paigns. Not until 1932, however, did 
he begin to realize the full extent of 
his own vote-getting power. This 
power became even greater in 1934, 
when his plurality for re-election was 
more than 800,000 votes. In 1936, his 
plurality was over 500,000. 

A dull campaigner, Lehman’s po- 
litical strength is based on a friendly 
personality, on his race (there are 
approximately 2,500,000 Jews in New 
York state), on his conservative finan- 
cial policies, and on his successful 
advocacy of social legislation. In 
1934-35, labor leaders called his labor 
program New York’s greatest. 

Extremely conscientious, Lehman 
each day works from early morning 
to late at night. This devotion to 
duty worries Mrs, Lehman, whom he 
married 28 years ago. She has long 
urged him -to quit the governorship 
so that he can spend more time with 
her and their two sons and daughter. 
Watching the ovation he received at 
Rochester last fortnight, she said 
wearily: “I’m completely reconciled, 
though not jubilant.” 
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MINORITIES— 


(Continued from page 3) 


abroad, the kings of Europe in 1815 
tried to protect their jobs by forming 
a royal labor union, the Holy Alliance. 
But the tides of nationalism would not 
stand still. In 1830 French-speaking 
Belgium revolted from the Nether- 
lands. In 1848 qa wave of revolutions 
swept Europe. In 1861 Italy stopped 
being a geographical expression to 
become a nation, and Bismarck began 
to unite the German duchies, 

All this was too much for the flabby 
old Turkish Empire. Beginning in 
1804 when the Serbian peasant-hero, 
Black George, struck the first blow for 
Balkan freedom and won self-rule for 
his people, six new states broke away 
from Turkey over a period of 108 
years: Greece, Serbia, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Montenegro and Albania. In 
1830 France, Britain, and Russia set 
up the Kingdom of Greece, gave her 
a loan, and made her promise to treat 
“all subjects ... on a footing of per- 
fect equality.” This, an attempt to 
safeguard the Turks in Greece, was the 
first European racial minority guar- 
antee. It formed the pattern for other 
guarantees in the Balkans. The only 
trouble with these promises was that 
the great powers had no way of en- 
forcing them, short of war. 

Rival Balkan nationalisms flared in 
the Balkan war of 1913, which was a 
dress rehearsal for the World war that 
followed. Making peace at Bucharest, 
Rumania, in August, 1913, the Balkan 
statesmen had a letter from Washing- 
ton, D. C. The United States, said the 
letter, would regard with satisfaction 
the inclusion of a clause in the peace 
treaty granting full civil and re- 
ligious liberty to all inhabitants of the 
territery. The letter was signed by a 
name new to European diplomacy: 
Woodrow Wilson. After thinking over 
Wilson’s suggestion, the Balkan pow- 
ers decided it was “superfluous.” 

SERAJEVO: On June 28, 1914, at 
Serajevo, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
heir to the Austro-Hungarian throne, 
was murdered by a minority problem. 
More specifically, he was murdered by 
a Serb who wanted to show his 
sympathy for the Serbs living in Aus- 
tria. The Serajevo assassination was 
not the cause of the World war, but it 
was symptomatic of the fevered state 
of European nationalisms. At that 
time about 100,000,000 Europeans were 
living under alien rule, discontented 
with their rulers, and interested in 
acquiring independence, union with 
another state, or self-rule within their 
own. 

When the World war came, both 
sides used the race idea as a weapon. 
Germany concentrated her attack 
upon the Russian Empire. By the 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk in March, 1918, 
the Germans carved six—new states 
out of Russia’s west flank: Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, a small 
land-locked Poland, and a Ukrainian 
People’s Republic. Meanwhile Allied 
bombers were showering the polyglot 
Austro-Hungarian army with propa- 
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ganda pamphlets. Czechs, Slovaks, 
Ruthenians, Rumanians, Poles, Ital- 
lians, Slovenes—all the slumbering 
nationalisms of central Europe awoke. 
A map of a hypothetical Czech state 
dropped into an Austria trench in 1917 
was more effective than a bomb. 
During the war, the Big Three Allied 
statesmen — Prime Minister David 
Lloyd George of Britain, Georges Clem- 
enceau of France and Vittorio Eman- 
uele Orlando of Italy—gave and ex- 
changed some sweeping promises. As 
reward for the abandonment of her 
Austrian alliance, Italy was promised 
Albania, a piece of Austria, much of 
the Dalmatian coast and a slice of 
Turkey. Fair promises were given also 
to the Serbs, Greeks, and Rumanians. 
Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and Or- 
lando were old-fashioned, hard-head- 
ed diplomats with little use for any 
nationalism save their own, except 
when such nationalism could be used 
to win the war. Most of their secret 
treaties violated racial frontiers. They 
might have been able to force their 
system on Europe if, in April, 1917, 
the United States had not declared 
war on Germany, and if in January, 
1918, President Wilson had not sat 
down at his typewriter in the White 
House and tapped out the 14 Points. 
WILSON: Frosty-faced Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson, ex-Princeton pro- 
fessor who became a President, was 
perhaps the most important person- 
ality affecting Europe since the Na- 
poleonic wars. He was not so razor- 
minded as Clemenceau nor so shrewd 
as Lloyd George. But he was a bril- 
liant idealist whose idealism was 
deep-rooted and sincere. Above all, 
he represented 120,000,000 people who 
fought for “justice” and “democracy” 
and who did not want one square 


foot of European soil. That made 
him a moral force. 
The term “self-determination” was 


used first in connection with the World 
war aims by Lloyd George, though it 
is now credited to Wilson. The 14 
Points had asked for frontier revision 
“along clearly recognizable lines of 
nationality.” On Feb. 11, 1918, Wilson 
enunciated his “Four Principles.” De- 
claring that “peoples and provinces 
are not to be bartered about from 
sovereignty to sovereignty as if they 
were chattels,” he proposed: 

“That all well-defined national as- 
pirations shall be accorded the utmost 
satisfaction that can be accorded them 
without introducing new or perpetuat- 
ing old elements of discord and an- 
tagonism that would be likely in time 
to break the peace of Europe and con- 
sequently of the world.” It was with 
this ideal that Wilson went to Paris 
in 1919. 


VERSAILLES: The treaty that was 
fashioned at Versailles was not an 
idealistic document. It pinned war 
guilt on Germany, imposed crushing 
reparations, and poisoned the peace of 
Europe before the ink of its signa- 
tures was dry. Territorially, however, 
Versailles and its supplementary treat- 
ies were not so bad as they are often 
painted. The frontiers they drew co- 
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incided more closely than any that 
had preceded them with Europe’s 
racial frontiers. After Versailles, only 
33 million instead of 100 million Euro- 
peans lived under alien rule, 

Poland signed a treaty promising to 
“those inhabitants of Poland who dif- 
fer from the majority population in 
race, language, or religion” the right 
to use their own language, run their 
own schools and clubs, and worship 
in their own way. Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Hungary, Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia were required to sign similar 
treaties. 

The innovation of Versailles was that 
it set up machinery for adjusting 
minority grievances, Future disputes, 
instead of provoking intervention by 
big powers, were to be settled by 
decision of the Hague Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

The significance of Versailles was 
that it affirmed, on a scale previously 
unheard-of, that race frontiers were 
the best basis for political frontiers. 

The failure of Versailles, as related 
to minorities, was that it still left 33 
fhillion Europeans under alien rule. 
Some of these minorities, such as the 
Magyars and Rumanians in what is 
now western Rumania, “no power on 
earth could disentangle.” So wrote a 
historian of the Versailles conference. 
Time has shown, nevertheless, that the 
victors of Versailles gave themselves 
the benefit of too many doubts. 

MINORITY ZONES: What Versailles 
made, Europe remade. Polish armies 
occupied the Lithuanian capital of 
Vilna. Poland and Czechoslovakia 
squabbled over their northern border. 
The hapless Ukrainian People’s Re- 
public was divided among Poland, 
Russia, and Rumania, From mutilat- 
ed Hungary, chief victim of the Ver- 
sailles system, ceaseless propaganda 
went out to support Magyar minori- 
ties in neighbor states. And in 1933 
the master propagandist of the age, 
\dolf Hitler, picked up the loose 
dynamite left lying around by Wilson’s 
imperfectly applied theory of self- 
determination, and packed a firecrack- 
er big enough to shake the foundations 
of Europe. 

Today the chief minority state in 
Europe is one which makes a loud 
noise about other people’s minori- 
ties but deals none too gently with 
her own. That state is Poland. Her 
minority population numbers 8,500,000. 
It includes 4,000,000 Ukrainians, 2,000,- 
000 Jews, a million Germans, a million 
White Russians, and assorted Lithuan- 
ians and Czechs. Czechoslovakia is 
the second minority state. Other 
countries fringed and shot through 
with minority problems are: 


Yugoslavia — 2,050,500 Germans, 
Magyars, Albanians, Rumanians, Slo- 
vaks and Italians. 

Rumania—4,500,000 Magyars, Jews, 
Germans, Ukrainians, Bulgarians, 
Turks, Russians, Gipsies, Serbs, Poles, 
and Slovaks. 

Greece—1,090,000 Serbs, Bulgarians, 
Albanians, Turks and Jews. 

Bul garia—900,000 Turks, 
Rumanians, Jews and Greeks. 


Gipsies, 


As these figures imply, the minority 








International 


Wilson’s Idealism Deeply Affected Europe 


problem of Europe is concentrated in 
the zone between Germany and Rus- 
sia, where Teuton lives next door to 
Slav. -*atriotic blood-pressure is 
probably higher here than anywhere 
else on earth. For this complex con- 
dition, three causes might be sug- 
gested: (1) Where races are so mixed, 
the friction of rival races naturally 
affects more people per square foot. 
(2) Central Europe, for all its wheat 
and oil, is wretchedly poor and eco- 
nomically backward; poor men seem 
to take readily to jingoist propaganda. 
(3) The war overturned an economy 
in this region. For instance, Austrians 
and Magyars, formerly the property- 
owners, were hard hit by post-war 
agrarian reform. Slavs and Ruman- 
ians, lords over their former Austrian 
and Magyar masters, have not been 
able to resist acting cocky. 

Among the minorities of Central 
Europe, the Sudeten Germans of Czech- 
oslovakia have been the best-treated— 
or at any rate, the least ill-treated. 
Nothing the Czechs did to the Sudetens 
was so bad as—for example—what 
Mussolini has done to 230,000 harmless 
Austrian peasants in the south Tyrol. 

Benito Mussolini’s policy with the 
Germans transferred to Italy by treaty 
has been a policy of petty tyranny. 
German schools, banks, newspapers, 
place and family names, even songs, 
are banned. Graves of Germans who 
died for Austria have been defaced. 
Those Germans who resisted Italiani- 
zation have been packed off to concen- 
tration camps in the Lipari Islands. 
Italy’s colonization program has mov- 
ed German families out of their be- 
loved mountains and sent them to the 
Duce’s pet swamp-draining project, in 
the malaria-infested marshes between 
Rome and Naples. The 360,000 Slavs 
of Italy are at an even greater disad- 
vantage than the Germans. 

Currently, Mussolini is a champion 
of self-determination—for all minori- 
ties except Italy’s. 

REMEDY, PROBLEM: In May, 1934, 
the Serb populations of the Albanian- 
owned villages of Gorica and Gom- 
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Livestock, 
Pets or Poul- 
try,Gets Rats 
Every Time. 
K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. Al} 
Drug and Seed Stores 
Damage each rat does 
costs you $200 @ 
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SORE FEET 


Swollen feet and ankles—tired, aching, 
burning feet—get fast relief in hot 
foot bath with Ben-O-Tone Minerals added 
to fortify water with natural stimulating, 
cleansing minerals that attack fungus of Ath- 
lete’s Foot, relieve odor, itch, pain. Write for 
free foot relief information, Olden Minerals, 
Dept. F, 9116 West Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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pane ont Y¥ 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail po ny nome a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to t from to fit your 
eyes oo MORE TO" PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Beau- 


Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
style 81,85 .95 and up. 
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BATHE OFF 


Reduce excess 3 
as you relax in hot F 
bath at home. stic diets or 


No dra 
backbreaking exercises. BATHEOFF 4s a nat- 
ural mineral you add to hot tub bath. Dupli- 
cates waters of mineral springs resorts where 
wealthy go to reduce. Excess weight pours out 
through your pores. -You can safely lose sev- 
eral pounds in each bath. Money back guar- 
antee. Write Olden Minerals, Dept. E, 9116 
West Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. for free ‘infor- 
mation on reducing with BATHEOFFP. 
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or liquid diet. Numbers report they were saved 
from expensive operations. 

FREE Valuable booklet with information as to 
guaranteed trial offer. 
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hounded as a minority. Bag and bag- 
gage, Gorica and Gombosch moved 
across the Yugoslav frontier. Alban- 
ian King Zog squawked mightily, but 
too late. The Serbs of Gorica and 
Gombosch settled down near Uesknet, 
Yugoslavia, and there they are to 
this day. 

In September, 1922, Kemal Pasha 
Ataturk drove more than _ 1,000,000 
Greeks out of Turkey. A few months 
later, Greece and Turkey agreed to 
trade their respective minorities. With 
the cooperation of the League of Na- 


tions and the Near East Relief, Turk-, 


ish families in Greece and-Greek fami- 
lies in Turkey were torn up by the 
roots and shipped across the Darda- 
nelles. The result was the fairly com- 
plete solution, at the cost of untold 
human suffering, of one of Europé’s 
oldest minority problems. 

Transplantation, voluntary and for- 
cible, is about to be applied to the new 
Czech-German border. It is an ex- 
pensive and very drastic remedy. That 
it should have to be applied at all is a 
terrible indictment of nationalism. As 
long as two races cannot live peace- 
ably in one European! country, how- 
ever, transplantation may be the only 
remedy. In the light of present-day 
events the minorities problem would 
seem to be otherwise insoluble. 

Frontier revision is bound to come. 
All signs at present are that it will be 
a frontier revision dictated by Hitler 
and Mussolini, with the democracies 
making concessions at one point after 
another until the day when no more 
concessions are possible—which point 
will be the next world war. 

Hitler has said that Sudetenland is 
his “last territorial demand in 
Europe,” but Nazism is by its very 
nature an expanding idea, and every 
German frontier is potentially explo- 
sive. Even the 45,000 Germans of Den- 
mark, living along the only German 
border which was fixed by plebiscite 
after the World war, are organized in 
a Nazi party under a sub-Fuehrer. 
The Nazi method of expansion is to 
bore from within the neighbor state, 
by means of the German minority in 
that state. Austria and Czechoslovakia 
came first because: (1) they had large 
German populations; (2) they lay to 
the east of Germany, in the direction 
Hitler wants to go. Their fate has 
unquestionably roused the race pride 
and national hopes of every minority 
left in Europe. 

On the dirt roads of Bohemia, the 
old border changes, giving place to 
new. In London, Chamberlain talks 
of “peace for our time.” The history 
of Europe’s irreconcilable minorities 
suggests certain questions: Which mi- 
nority will be the next to break 
through a fence with the help of a 
powerful neighbor? How will that 
affect what a League of Nations report 
in 1920 called “order and _ stability 
within states and ... in international 
life”? Is this “peace with honor” a 
peace at all? Or is it merely a pause, 
a moment for the nations to catch their 
breath and buy a few more bombing 
planes before the next world crisis? 
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PASTIME, LUCIDS 
Matchbox Trick 


The performer of this deception 
trick should carry his own prepared 
box. While the trick is quite simple, 
it will mystify any audience. The pre. 
pared box is an ordinary safety match- 
box that has the same design on the 
top and bottom. If such a box cannot 
be obtained you can make one by 
taking the top from a similar box and 
gluing it on to the box to be used in 
the trick. When this is done take al! 
the matches out of the box drawer, 
turn the drawer upside down and glue 
enough matches on the bottom of it to 
cover it completely. 

After the glue has thoroughly dried 
force this prepared drawer into your 
prepared cover. Now when you want 
to present your little trick you simply) 
produce the box, make a few passes 
over it, then open it and show it empty. 
Next close the box and in doing so 
turn it over. Open it again and behold 
it is apparently full of matches, 














Brain Teaser 


This week’s problem was contrib- 
uted by Michael G. Duma, of New York 
City: A collection of 53 coins consists 
of nickels, dimes and quarters. The 
value of the coins is $8.40. Three times 
the number of quarters less twice the 
number of dimes is seven less than 
four times the number of nickels. How 
many of each kind are there? An- 
swer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The small- 
est number of eggs possible for the 
poultryman to take to market was 103, 
and he sold 60 eggs each day. 

eS et ee Eee 


Smiles 

Co-ed (sympathetically)—Did you 
get hurt when you were on the eleven? 
it happened while the 
eleven were on me. 








Mrs. Duff—You know, Herbert, you 
said that when we were married I 
should have all the servants I wanted. 

Duff—And so you shall my dear— 
one at a time. 





Peasant—Here’s the handkerchief you 
lost—but tell me, why did you offer $5,000 
reward for its return? 

King—I wouldn’t lose that handker- 
chief for anything—it’s the only thing the 
dictator lets me put my nose into. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Have : 

agents ant ay ant to work on table business at 

home, through ? PATHFINDER is read by more than 
story to these interested readers 


76 cen word; minimum fourteen words. 

Each and Lomese.’ as well Gs ench part of the 
pame cadres’ will be counted es words. 

AppREss ertising as listed on page two. 





AD WRITING COURSE 


AD WRITING PAYS—Learn at home—only Ad Writ- 
a > Course by actual head of successful advertising 


agency. 7 Lessons, Supplements, 56,000-word, self- 
teaching Manuals—$12.50 covers all. Send Money—or 
write . Romer Aducator System, 809-H T 


¥ 
teenth St., N. Ww. Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


CHRISTMAS CARD BOX ASSORTMENTS selling like 

“wildfire.”” People who have never sold a thing 
in their lives are reaping harvests with our sen- 
sational 21 folder “‘Champion’’ assortment. Cost 50 
cents, selis for $1.00. Also amazing etchings, 
wrappings, religious, humorous and everyday assort- 
ment. Write teday. Samples on approval. Silver Swan 
Studios, 320 Fifth Avenue, Department 73, New York. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 Assorted, name im- 
printed $1.00—Cost you 50c. Samples Ff@. Dunbar, 
New B N. J. 
ASTROLOGY he es 
LOVE—HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
tions answered with advice. Send 10c silver, birth- 
date for Character Analysis. Doctor J, Tousana, Box 


9il, 5 
AVIATION 


AVIATION APPRENTICES. Good Pay—Big Future. 

Write, immediately, enclosi stamp. Mechanix 
Universal Aviation Service. Strathmoor Station, Dept. 
Q-2, Detroit, Michigan. 


COMPOSERS 





POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 
Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 
best poems, melodies today for tonafide, superior 


ffer. MMM Studios, Dept. 36G, Portland, Ore. 


WANTED Original Poems, Songs, for immediate con- 
sideration. Send ms to Columbian Music Pub- 
lishers, Ltd., Dept. Toronto, Can. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


00,000 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and 
Educational Books. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All 
ibjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 


courses. Oomplete details and bargain catalog Free. 
—_ elson Company, 3535 Manhattan Build- 
ng cago. 


CURRIER & IVES PICTURES BOUGHT 


CASH FOR—winter scenes, ships, hunting, railroad, 
city views. IN YO ATTIC. Old Print 
Exchange, 14 East 48th Street, New York. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED: Urgent calls; write us your 
qualiseamens fully. Teachers Exchange, 209, Kansas 
City, ns. 











: HUNTING DOGS 
SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. 
Reasonable. List Free. Creek Kennels, 
Ramsey, Illinois. 





INSTRUCTION 


Harefoot—There’s one thing about 
golf. 

Tom—What is that? 

Harefoot—It’s seldom that your wife 
insists that you take her to see it 
played. 


Janey—Mother, do you remember 
that old vase you said had been hand- 
ed down from generation to genera- 
tion? 

Mother—Yes, dear; it’s very valua- 
ble. 

Janey—Well, 
dropped it. 


this generation just 


Mr. Kulper—My dear, we must think 
of the future. We must economize 
more. If I were to pass on where 
would you be? 

Mrs. Kulper—Why, I'd be right here. 
The question is, where would you be? 


Proud Father (showing triplets)— 
What do you think of them? 

Visiting Stockman (pointing to mid- 
dle one)—I’d keep that one, 


Mrs. Askett (on phone)—I sent my 
little boy for two pounds of bananas, 
and you sent only a pound and a half. 

Grocer—My scales are all right, Mrs. 
Askett. Have you weighed your little 
boy since he got back? 








PHOTO FINISHING 


MM FILMS, Isica, Argus, Univex, Vest Pocket or any 
— Se miniature films developed free with 

enlarged oversize prints, 4c each; 10 or more, 3c; 25 or 

more. 242c. Miniature Specialties, 6444 Diversey, 
cago. 


SIXTEEN sparkling prints, 2 Hollystyle enlargements 

with roll developed—25c. 20 Reprints 25c; 100, 
$1.00. Pho aphic Christmas cards—10 for 49c; 
sample, 5c. Lifetone Studios, A-19, Des Moines, Iowa. 


WIN $10 CASH for best film of the month. Rolls 
developed, 8 prints and enlargement offer 25c. Re- 

prints 3c each. Geppert Studios, Dept. P-108, Des 

Moines, Iowa. 

PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. Two beauti- 
ful Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, 

ay neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. ubuque 

Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 














WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.”’ $1260—$2100. Try next 
examinations, List and particulars telling how to 

qualify—Free, Franklin Institute, Dept. E13, Roches- 
c, Bee 


te 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


WILL PAY $85.00 (used) to $1,000.00 (unused) for 

1924 lic een Franklin stamps, rotary perforated 
eleven. $100.00 for 1911 Vinfiz stamps. Send 6c for 
Large Dlustrated Folder showing Amazing Prices Paid. 
Vernon Baker, 444-PF-10, Elyria, Ohio. 


i ___ PATENT ATTORNEYS er 
INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 
enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 


. “Patent Guide for the Inventor.’”’ No charge 
r preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 





ad 
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and Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
6988 Adams Bidg., Washington, D. C. 







The Steri-Graph or ““Rhythm”’ method 
of NATURAL birth control now makes 
it possible to regulate size of family— 
without contraceptives or drugs. The 

new method based u 
fertile and sterile days 
ed by medical profession and churches. In 


A 

luse. Get the FACTS! Send 20c for booklet. 

Ngee! pa Control,” NATIONAL HYGIENIC SOCIETY, 
22 ‘Arts Building” Springfield. Mo. 


the definitely known 
each woman's month. 










Let Us Send You 
A $1 pacers 
On FREE TRIAL 
Just send us your address 
and you will get by return 
wrapper) this $1 package 
of Dr. Van hong ey 

Conjoint Soothing 
LA arations which are help- 
ing thousands who suffer 
the and soreness of 
bleeding, pro- 
Piles. If satisfied 
with benefits received, 
then send us $1. If not, your money. We trust 
you for fair treatment. Write today. 


DR. VAN VLEGK COMPANY; Dept. X.T.41 
Jackson, Mich. 


itching, 
truding 








PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double 

weight gloss enlargements, 8 guarantced neverfade 
—— each roll, Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, 
owa. 





ROLL DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 

Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very 
quick service. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED and printed 10c. Trial. Re- 
prints 10 or more ic each. Quality Finishers, May- 

wood, Illinois. ey ee te f 

QUICK SERVICE—Rolls developed, 8 uaranteed 
prints; 2 enlargements; 25c coin. OK Photo Sery- 

ice, Ottawa. 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 
Enlargement coupon. 

land Heights, Ohio. 





2 prints each negative 25c. 
Willard’s, Box 3535T, Cleve- 


16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 16 reprints 25c. Rex Photo, 
Ogden, Utah. 


20°’ REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 

negative 25c. Skrudiand, 6444-57 Diversey, Chicago. 
MAN—capable handling steady store route. Call on 

retailers in own territory. Collect, deliver orders 
for nationally advertised 5c-10c counter goods. Earn 
. No experience needed. World's 
Products, Dept. 106, Spencer, Ind. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If eupertgnesd so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washi n, D. C. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 

Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 
best poems, melodies for bonafide, superior offer. 
MMM Studios, Dept. 36E, Portland, Ore. 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


SONG WRITERS—Marketing advice, rhyming diction- 
ary, instruction booklet, gladly mailed on request. 
Songwriters Institute, 1234-G Broadway, New York. 


SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for im- 
mediate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 
Woods Building, Chicago. sess ot Sa ee 
SONGWRITERS WANTED. Write for free book. 
__ 50-50 plan. Song Bureau, Dept. 17, Salem, Indiana. 


SONGS, POEMS WANTED FOR PUBLICATION, 
Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 3, 919 Taylor, 
Portland, Ore. 




















a setie TOBACCO ; 
HIGHER QUALITY! Golden smoking or rich ripe 

chewing, four mds postpaid, $1.00. Riverside 
Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 
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WAKE UP YOU 
LIVER BILE 


. ’ 
Without Calomel— And You'll J Out 

of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk, 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1036, <c.P. inc. 


SAMPLES OF REMARK. 
FREE ABLE TREATMENT” FOR 


Stomach Ulcers 
(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of Rutland, 
Vt., writes: “I suffered for 
10 years with acid-stomach 
trouble. Doctors all told me 
I had ulcers and would have 
to diet the rest of my life. 
Before taking your t- 
ment I weighed 143 pounds 
and could eat nothing but 
soft foods and milk. Now, 
alter taking Von's Tablets, 
I weigh 171 
Serfectly well’ If 
perfectly well.” you 
fer from indigestion, gastritis, heartburn, bloating 
or any other stomach trouble induced by hyper: 
acidity, you, too, should receive quick relief. Se at 
once for FREE Samples of this wonderful treatment. 
2 .,. — is included. Write 
LADELPHIA VON CO. 172-F 
Fox Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. wivs: 


ARTHRITIS! 


NEURITIS—RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P, 








Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-A St., Hallowell, Me.” 








Kidney irritation? Up 
“Worn Out’? “Acid” 
Skin itehy? 


T 6) GR TREATMENT mailed 
on f 
fa 
AS HM me for — 
me for your treat- 
ment today. 
W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave, Sidney, Ohio 
LOWEST PRICES 
or no cost. Get our 
and FREE impression material, WRITE TODAY. 
PRECISION DENTAL LABORATOR 
357 W. 63rd St., Dept. P-10, cHicaco 
Read Our Offer—Do This 
is Acid in your blood causing “Arthritie;” 
stiff joints; sore muscles; rheumatic pains; 
Bladder weakness? 
many times at night? 
Stomach? “Catch cold” easily? 
No “pep”? Nervous? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 
For more than 45 years The Williams 
Treatment has been helping others to ¢om- 
fortable days and nights. 


ree Trial. | 
tisfied, send ; if 
rite 
Plates made BY MAIL 
[sierra mee [Fwa| 
by our Precision methods, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed — 
rices 
se 
if you are poisoned by 
neuritis; neuralgia? 
WANT A 75Sc BOTTLE? 
We will give acid sufferers who send this adver- 


tisement, home address and ten cents (stamps or 
coin) one full size 75-cent bottle (32 doses) of 
The Williams Treatment and booklet with D 


other helpful suggestions. No obligation, No C. O. D. 
Only one bottle given same person, family or ad- 
dress. Sold since 1892. 


This advt. and 10c. must be sent; 
DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Offer RA-502, East Hampton, Conn 
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In the coupon below you see seven = ig 
with gold-laden bags in their teeth. Can you 
draw three straight lines that will put each do 

into its own separate yard? Remember, here’s al 


PUT EACH DOG IN A 
SEPARATE YARD 


WITH ONLY THREE STRAIGHT LINES 


you do: Draw three straight lines without touch- 
ing any one dog. If you can get each dog into a 
separate yard, mail coupon quick and you get the 
opportunity to win a wonderful, amazing fortune. 








Win 2500" 


or Buick Sedan and 





Think of YOUR joy and delight picking out a beautiful 1939 BUICK 
8 SEDAN from your neighborhood dealer at MY EXPENSE, and, 

if you are prompt and win, getting a Certified check for $1, 250. 00 
besides. Or, if you’d rather have one big cash lump sum, just im- 
agine receiving and gr be in your own bank account the 
marvelous sum, $2,500.00 ALL CASH! Cash to pay your bills 
—to buy a houses new aye new clothes; in fact to purchase 
almost anything heart desires. These days, $2,500.00 is a for- 
tune indeed. And that is just what we are going to pay out to the 
First Grand Prize winner, if prompt! Hurry—mail the coupon 
below today. Don’t miss getting the wonderful opportunity to win 
a glorious thrilling fortune. 


Send No Money~—Just 


Look at the puzzle in the coupon. You see there are 7 dogs which would 
enjoy having homes of their own. By drawing only three straight lines, 
can you place each dog into its own separate place? Try it now—it’s 
loads of fun! It is not as easy as of seems to be, but keep trying and you 
may Solve this fascinati — e. re f a can draw three ay of nate 
that place each dog into its ce, mail the coupon =o 

you get the wonderful opportunity + own the First Grand 


Many Have Won Prizes! 


Others have received big cash prizes from 
my company just recently. Thousands of 
dollars have been paid out to happy win- 


ners. Miss A. M. won $2,500.00, Harriet T. 
won $800.00, Rev. R. won $650.00, R. J. 
won $985.00. Scores of others have re- 


ceived cash. NOW YOU MAY, TOO! Just 
imagine YOURSELF picking out a brand 
new 1939 Buick Sedan from your local dealer at our expense and 
also getting $1,250.00 extra cash, or $2,500.00 all in cash, if you 
are prompt and win the First Grand Prize. 


Proof That Prizes Will Be Paid! 


As President of this bi conpes of I PERSONALLY GUARANTEE 
THAT EACH AND EVERY PRIZE WILL BE PAID PROMPTLY 
AND HONESTLY. I have paid out thousands of dollars in my recent 
yg distribution. NOW, OVER $5,000.00 MORE IN CASH IS 

AITING IN THE BANK FOR NEW WINNERS. You will re- 
ceive the Buick 8 Sedan, and if prompt, $1,250.00 cash besides, or if 
all cash is preferred, you get $2,500.00 if you win First Prize. 





Send Your Answer Quick mE 


Oh boy, what you could do with $2,500.00 
cash all at one time. Think of the joy of hav- 
ing the money to provide the better things of 
life. Just mail the coupon quick with your 
answer to the puzzle. Wouldn't you like the 
opportunity to win the $2,500.00? And re- 
member, there are over 100 Grand Prizes. 
Hurry! Nothing hard to do now but act quick. 


GLENN TATE, President 
730 North Franklin Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


51.250° 
CASH 


FOR 


No. 8-K 
PROMPTNESS wake 





‘1,250°2 Cash! 


WE ARE PAYING OUT OVER %5,000.00—OVER 100° BIG 
GRAND PRIZES! Someone is going to get that $2,500.00 First 
Grand Prize, and think of it, IT MAY BE YOU. YES, YOU! In 
addition to the First Grand Prize, the Second Grand Prize is a new 
1939 beautiful Chevrolet DeLuxe Sedan or $800.00 cash! Third Grand 
Prize is a beautiful 1939 Ford V-8 Sedan or $650.00 cash. Fourth 
Grand Prize is $150.00 cash. Thousands of dollars in other special cash awards! 
In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. This offer open to everyone in 
the United States over 17 years of age except residents of Chicago. Don’t delay. 


In 
be definitely sure that w Jar abi B. Ti 
aad ously pene bs Goomdecd, ‘Think of itl Mail the coupon 


Mail Coupon Today! 


Can you solve the aged Remember, you do not send one single penny 
with the coupon, You risk no money at all, only a postnen a eee to 
mail your answer and according to our amazing plan of merchan 


which your answer brings, you get the wonderful opportunity to win $2, rot 

all cash, x prorat. Remember that $1,250.00 cash prize for promptness, if 
it prize winner. All you need do now i¢ draw three atraieht 
with your answer and get the 

irst Grand Prize. 


declared 
lines, if you can. Mail the coup 
portunity to win the $2,500.00 


ul op- 










Look above. Can you draw three straight lines that will each dog 
into its own separate space? Try it now. See if you can solve the puzzle, 
write name and address “yrpets mail quick, and you get the wonderful 
opportunity to win $2,500.00 COUPON 8-K 
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